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AIN STORMS will play tricks on you. 

And so will an old motor—unless 
it has Ethyl. 

But stop beside the pump that bears 





the Ethyl emblem every time you need 
gas and then you know what your car 
will do. 

It will run its best all the time! 

You don’t always want top speed— 
or flashing pick-up—or the extra power 
it takes to zoom over hills in high. But 
when you do, you want ’em! And when 
you’re driving at moderate speed, Ethyl 
makes the difference between real 
pleasure and just going somewhere. It 
brings back the fun you used to get 
from your car. 


RAIN HOME 


THIS CAR | 


NEEDS ETHYL 


Stop at an Ethyl pump and discover 
what millions of others know today: 
The next best thing to a brand-new car is 
your present car with Ethyl. With oil 
companies selling Ethyl at only 2c a 
gallon over the price of regular, you 
can’t afford not to use it. The savings 
Ethyl makes in repairs and upkeep 
more than offset this new low 
premium. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, NewYork City. 


WE DO OUR PART 
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Ethyl contains lead, ©. G.C. 1933 
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‘I know Plymout! 
weve had THREE! 


AN INTERVIEW WITH EDWARD B. MUNCH, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








First Cost and Last Cost 
—You Save Money 
on a PLYMOUTH 





OUR YEARS AGO, Ted Munch’s 
Family bought their first Plym- 
oth. They drove it 95,000 miles. 
ltcost them in upkeep—outside of 
sas, oil and tires—just $28. 

Last fall they bought their sec- 
ond, In six months they piled up 
32,000 miles of service. And not 
even a valve-grind in all that time! 





“SOUR FIRST Plymouth was as quiet after “IN SPITE OF Pittsdurgin’s hills | have no 
95,000 miles as if it had gone only 25,000."" brake jobs—thanks to hydraulic brakes." 


“And here’s another thing. I’ve 
seen the wood in automobile bodies 
rot. ’m convinced that steel rein- 
loreed with steel is the thing for 
longer car life. That’s why we made 
our third a Plymouth!” 

So now Ted drives a Plymouth 
wih a safety-steel body — with 
hydraulic brakes for Pittsburgh’s 
steep hills—with Floating Power 
engine mountings to insure smooth 
performance. 


“’, (7) 


He got all this in a car priced as 
low as the lowest—and lower than 
a lot! 


Why not look into Plymouth? 
lis price has not yet increased in 
spite of rising manufacturing costs. 
Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealers me he needs one, too! in a few weeks, our garage will iook like a Plymouth salesroom!”" 
demonstrate it free. See it today 
and see how much you can save. SranparpD: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door 

sedan $510; rumble coupe $485; business 
RADIO’S NEWEST LAUGH HIT coupe $445. DeLuxe: 2-door sedan $525; 
timer Evererr Yess — Tuesday, Thurs- 4-door sedan $575; conv. coupe $595; 
day, Saturday evenings. Over nation-wide rumble coupe $545; business coupe $495. 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Prices F.0. B. Factory. Subject to change. 


NEW PLYMOUTH SIX “Gia 


FLOATING POWER . SAFETY-STEEL BODY . HYDRAULIC BRAKES 





* THERE ARE already two Plymouths in the family garage now. And my brother Jack tells 
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Iuparrep HEARING need not be a handicap 


to you. For Western Electric — maker of 
your Bell Telephone — offers you a most 
helpful Hearing Aid. 

This Audiphone can bring you every 
sound naturally and clearly, whether your 
hearing impairment is slight or severe. 
There are three Western Electric models — 
all light, compact, easy to wear. 

Your Audiphone dealer will gladly help 
you find the model that’s best for you. 


Send the coupon for his name and address. 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Western Electric 


HEARING AID 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. ———— 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. T-ll 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the 
Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 


us 
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Old Southern Woman 
Sirs: 

I listened to your dramatization of the lynch- 
ing of that Negro in Maryland. Now then, why 
not dramatize the scene of the crime? Let the 
world hear the piteous cries and pleadings of 
that poor old woman when that burly black 
brute attacked her and why not turn back the 
“March of Time” a few years and dramatize 
the scene of the brutal attack and murder of a 
woman—the mother of little children 
that occurred near Durant, Okla. That little 
woman was a kinswoman of mine. That was 
one of the most fiendish crimes I have ever 
heard of. I can’t say that I approve of the 
methods that are sometimes used in these lynch- 
ings, but they should be handled rough and they 
should be lynched. The law would only give 
them prison terms, and sooner or later they are 
pardoned or paroled, and do the same thing 
over. Just suppose that old lady had been your 
Mother. If you have read this, I thank you, 
for it comes straight from the heart of an old 


Southern woman. 
Mrs. G. M. RUTLEDGE 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
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Capital Notes 
Sirs: 

Your statement (footnote to the article on 
p. 57 of your issue of Nov. 6, with reference 
to the Administration’s attempt to ease bank 
credit by increasing the capital funds of the 
nation’s banks) that “the New Deal does not 
frown on evasions of the law if they happen to 
suit its purposes,” although doubtlessly true 
as a generality, is wholly gratuitous as an ex- 
planation of the acceptability to the R. F. C. 
of $25,000,000 of the “‘capital notes” of Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. 

Title 12 (Banks and Banking) U. S. Code 
Section 51d, as added by Section 304 of the 


| Act of March 9, 1933 and amended by Section 2 


of the Act of March 24, 1933, provides, in part, 
as follows: 

“In any case in which under the laws of the 
State in which it is located a State bank or 
trust company is not permitted to issue pre- 
ferred stock exempt from double liability, ... 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is au- 
thorized . . . to purchase the legally issued cap- 
ital notes or debentures of such State bank or 
trust company.” 

New York State banking corporations are not 
permitted to issue stock, whether common or 
preferred, exempt from double liability, by 
reason of Section 7 of Article VIII of the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York providing 
as follows: 

“The stockholders of every corporation and 
joint stock association for banking purposes, 
shall be individually responsible to the amount 
of their respective share or shares of stock in 
any such corporation or association, for all its 
debts and liabilities of every kind.” 

The issuance of capital notes or debentures 
by New York State banks, trust companies and 
industrial banking companies is specifically au- 
thorized by Subdivision 9 of Section 106, 
Subdivision 13 of Section 185 and Subdivision 
8 of Section 292, respectively, of the New York 
State Banking Law, as added by L. 1933, ch. 
230, empowering any such corporation: 

“To issue by its board of directors capital 


notes or debentures when so specifically author. 
ized by the superintendent of banks.” 
ALFRED A. BUERGER 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

No law does the R. F. C. evade in 
purchasing capital notes, but the New 
Deal, expressing itself in laws of the U. § 
and New York State, specifically gives 
banks a way to get around the constitu. 
tion of the sovereign State of New York 
Capital notes differ in legal theory from 
preferred stock but are issued, just like 
preferred stock, to get additional capital 
without subjecting the owner thereof to 
double liability. Said the advertisement 
in which the Manufacturers Trust an- 
nounced its intention of selling capital 
notes: “Under the Constitution of the 
State of New York such preferred stock 
cannot be issued by State Banks, hence 
the necessity of designating capital so is. 
sued as ‘Capital Notes.’ Such capital 
notes rank the same and have in general 
similar conditions as preferred stock is- 
sued in other States.” Pie is not cake but 
it is Just as good a dessert.—Ep. 

a 
Publisher Carter of Texas 
Sirs: 

It is to be regretted that ideals once formed 
should be shattered and fine conceptions over- 
turned. In the past Time has won its way to 
public favor through its accuracy in presenting 
current events in a crisp, snappy and concise 
style, and in giving to its readers information in 
tabloid form, and thus vitalizing its news, rather 
than fictitious stories, interesting because they are 
scurrilous. 

Why you should have turned aside to make me 
the target for rancid legends is quite mystifying 
inasmuch as I am a private citizen, holding no 
office and caring for none. I am not thin skinned 
but even the most calloused individual would 
resent the untruths and false insinuations that 
drip from p. 13 of your Oct. 30 issue. 


[No “target” of Trme, Publisher Amon 
Carter of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
is one of those positive, colorful char- 
acters to whose deeds and _ utterances 
legend speedily attaches. He was the 
central figure of Trme’s report of Post- 
master General Farley’s junket to Texas 
last month. Let readers seeking a sharper 
picture of Publisher Carter re-read TIMEs 
report of Oct. 30 and compare it point by 
point with Publisher Carter’s auto- 
interpretation, published in full (unedited) 
below.—Eb. ] 


Let us take up your attack in the order in 
which it is made: 

First—you say that “Publisher Carter re- 
putedly financed the Garner-Farley junket over 
American Airways, of which he is a heavy stock- 
holder.”” Permit me to say that I own no stock 
in the American Airways, though at one time I 

























NAME 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CIRCULATION Meor., Time INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Tr, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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NVEST NO MONEY 


until you have seen this new 
Retirement Income Plan 


Before you make any more investments in 1933, you should read 


this message. It tells about a plan which safeguards your money— 


a plan which has been followed by nearly fifty thousand people 


without the loss of a cent in spite of the depression—a plan which, 


as long as it is in force, makes sure that if other investments go 


wrong, you and your family will still have a guaranteed sum of 


money to fall back on. 


A GUARANTEED 


OW by following this simple, def- 

inite Retirement Income Plan, you 
can arrange to have a monthly income 
of $100, $200, $300, or more, guaranteed 
to you for life, beginning at any age you 
say: 55, 60, 65, 70. You can ease up on 
your job, or even quit work altogether 
when the time comes. 

You don’t have to be rich. Of course, 
youcan pay for your Retirement Income 
inalump sum if you want to; or, if 
more convenient, you can buy it the 
way most people do, on the installment 
plan, just as you can buy a house or an 
automobile. 

Suppose you decide to retire on $200 
amonth beginning at age 60. Here is 
what you get: 

1.A check for $200 when you reach 
60 and a check for $200 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 2. A life 
inome for your wife if you die before 
age 60. 3. A monthly income for yourself 
if, before age 55, serious illness or acci- 













INCOME ...$200 A MONTH FOR LIFE 


Retirement Income Plan 


Here is what $200 a month Retirement In- 
come, payable at age 60, willdofor you: 
It guarantees when you are 60 

A Monthly Income forlife of $200. How much 
you get, $20,000, $30,000, $40,000 or more, 
depends only on how long youlive. Until at 
least $20,000 is reached, even your death will 
not stop the payments. 


It guarantees upon death from accidental 
means betore age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of 
$40,000. Or a monthly income for life. 


it guarantees upon death from any other 
cause before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of 
$20,000. Or a monthly income for life. 


It guarantees in the event of permanent 
total disability before age 55 


A Monthly Income for you. And your install- 
ments will be paid for you by the company. 


Plans for retirement at ages other than 60 
are available. Also special plans for women. 


dent stops your earning power for good. 

Note the extra protection that ordi- 
nary methods of investment do not 
offer. Neither early death nor disability 
can upset your Plen. If anything happens 


¢ 
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PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 











to you before your Retirement Income 
starts, your wife will get a monthly 
income for the rest of her life. Orif you 
are totally and permanently disabled, 
you will get a monthly income for your- 
self. And any income provided through 
this Plan is guaranteed by the Phoenix 
Mutual Company, an 82-year-old com- 
pany with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. 

How much do you have to put in? A 
few dollars a month... We'll be glad 
to tell you the exact amount as soon as 
we know your present age, how much 
income you want, and how soon you 
want to retire. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail today. You will receive 
without cost or obligation a copy of an 
illustrated booklet that tells all about 
the Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. The coupon isfor your convenience. 













t 19273, P. M. L. i. C® 
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i Puoenix Muruac Lire Insurance Co. ' 
I 833 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. i 
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PEOPLE 


cuho have always 


wanted to possess 


F you have wondered why 

hard-headed business men, 
who are known as ‘‘book col- 
lectors’’, spend hours poring 
over book catalogs and explor- 
ing book shop after book shop, 
perhaps this will reveal their se- 
cret to you: The possession of a 
collection of rare books is a perma- 
nentsource of satisfaction. Toread 
and handle volumes which satisfy 
both the mind and the eye, and 
which cannot be duplicated in the 
ordinary library, is very pleasant. 


BUT to know, at the same time, that 
you have invested money wisely, in 
a commodity which is not likely to 
lose its value even in a time of poor 
values, is simply shrewd business! 
Do not imagine, however, that 
you need the resources of a Dr. 
Rosenbach, or a Jerome Kern, or a 
J.P. Morgan to own a fine library! 
Through The Limited Editions 
Club you can build a remarkable 
collection ata low cost—less, prob- 
ably, than your garage bill and 
certainly more permanent. 


FOR The Limited Editions Club 


issues to its members, once each 
month, a beautiful edition of one 
of the world’s great classics, made 


“J 


lovingly (often by hand) by the 
world’s leading book printers and 
illustrators. Each edition is limited; 
only fifteen hundred copies of each 
are printed; eachcopy isnumbered 
and signed by the illustrator. 
‘The books are those which you 
must In any Case want to own, to 


read and reread for the pleasure of 


their texts. And, in this form, you 
can hand them on to your children 
and to your children’s children. 

As a member you can build a li- 
brary of beautiful and valuable 
books. You can do so at a compara- 
tively moderate cost. 


‘TO secure a membership for your- 
self, however, you must act quick- 
ly. There are just fifteen hundred 
memberships. Only a few new 
members can be accepted at any 
time; now the Club is launching 
its Fifth Series and for a short time 
new applications can be received. 
Write today for the free Prospec- 
tus, which gives you complete de- 
tails. You incur no obligation. 


Address: Mr. Theodore Madden, 


The Limited Editions Club, §51 /7/th Ave. New York 
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was the possessor of 500 shares, which I disposed 
of many months ago. 

_ Second—you also assert that I bought: the 
Star-Telegram eight years ago with money mag 
in cattle, oil and advertising. This assertion’ « 
of a piece with the rest of your article, Th 
Star-Telegram had its origin Feb. 1, 1906, nearly 
20 years in advance of the time recorded in your 
story. The paper began as the Fort Worth Str 
and embraces, through successive purchases, ts 
two competitors of that time, the Evening Teh. 
gram and the Morning Record. My connection 
with it dates from the first issue of the Star of 
Ww hich I was the advertising manager—in fact the 
entire advertising department—and_ has _ ¢op- 
tinued, uninterrupted, throughout its develop. 
ment. It has always been a legitimate news. 
paper, and its progress had nothing to do with 
investment on my part in cattle or oil, but its 
circulation of 140,000, the largest in the South. 
west, was evolved from the patronage and sup- 
port of the people of Texas, particularly of the 
West. 

Third—you state that “Carter marshalled 
the Farley-Garner party out to his box at 
Arlington Downs to witness the rebirth of horse 
race betting in Texas. There an unforeseen m- 
pleasantness occurred. While Host Carter was 
out making a bet, Governor Miriam (“Ma”) 
Ferguson and her husband James, popped in 
uninvited to chat with Postmaster General 
Farley.” This statement is entirely erroneous 
and is also an injustice to the Governor and 
her husband. The Farley-Garner party were 
guests, together with Governor Ferguson and 
her husband, at a luncheon given in the Club 
House by Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Waggoner and 
their sons, Paul and Guy, owners of Arlington 
Downs. I did not attend the luncheon as | 
presided at another given by the combined civic 
clubs at the Fort Worth Club in honor of Joseph 
T. O’Mahoney, First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Following this luncheon, I accompanied 
Mr. O’Mahoney to the races at Arlington Downs 
and did not in any way come in contact with 
Governor Ferguson and her husband, made no 
bets on the races nor did there occur any un- 
pleasant event during the entire afternoon. 

Fourth—you state that “Amon Carter in 
1925, full of high spirits, paraded back & forth 
behind the Fergusons’ seats crowing in behalf 
of the man who succeeded Mrs. Ferguson after 
her first term as Governor: ‘Hooray for Dar 
Moody!’” In answer to this accusation, the 
writer was not “full of high spirits” and was 
doing no crowing. Dan Moody had not sue- 
ceeded Mrs. Ferguson as she was still in office 
However, having been a longtime admirer and 
rooter for A & M College, I did exclaim 
“Hooray for A & M and Dan Moody!” follow- 
ing the touchdown by A & M against Texas 
I was not concerned about the Fergusons in any 
way and said nothing in disparagement of them 
I merely exercised my personal privilege to lift 
my voice for Dan Moody, the Attorney General 
I thought he was entitled to recognition at that 
time, because as Attorney General, he had sue 
the road contractors to recover moneys that 
they had procured through juicy contracts wilh 
the Highway Department during the Ferguson 
administration. That I was justified in this is 
borne out by the fact that later Moody was 
instrumental in recovering from these contrac- 
tors for the State of Texas something lik 
$1,000,000 and was elected Governor. 

The story that James E. Ferguson, as you 
stated, offered a reward of $500 to any police 
officer that would arrest Amon Carter, 1s 4% 
real as Cinderella and the glass slipper, and 
quite as untrue as the innuendoes in which your 
article abounds. It is doubtless true that had 
such reward been offered, the rush of police 
officers would have been far greater than that 
of the A & M line. 

Fijth—you further state that “when I found 
the Fergusons had horned in on a party 0 
mine last week that I stomped away and did 
not return to the box until they had gone. 
This is entirely erroneous, has not a semblance 
of truth and is another injustice to the Gov- 
ernor. 

Sixth—you 
the effect that 


make the further statement 1 
“The lights at ‘Shady Oaks, 
the comfortable country place on Lake Worth 
where Publisher Carter & wife do much of their 
entertaining, generally burn far into the night 
and that he never serves beer because he dis- 
likes it, “but there is always abundance ° 
Texas corn and Scotch, his favorite drinks, 
which he usually takes neat.” This statement 
is not only slanderous and false, but that ye 
should introduce Mrs. Carter’s name into " 
an atmosphere is proof enough that a 8@ 
man is needed to edit your copy. 
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@ MODEL 310 (at left) —10 
tubes. Lowest priced of Atwater 
Kent's larger console models that 
bring the fidelity of broadcast 
receiving close to the ideal of 
perfect musical reproduction. 
Shadow tuning lets you see the ex- 
act dialing point for each station. 


Pear era 


@ MODEL 510 (top center)—10 
tubes. Said by many to be the 
most beautiful radio they've ever 
seen. Oversized speaker, correct 
acoustical area, shadow tuning 
and new silent superheterodyne 
circuit that reduces static and in- 
terference noises to a minimum, 


AT , " 
“IWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY « A. ATWATER KENT, PRES. + 


NOT DAYS... 


NOT MONTHS... 
BUT YEARS 


piupvinesd... 
Yi 


@ MODEL 275 (center) — 5 
tubes. For AC or DC. This smart, 
small radio can be installed any- 
where. Beautiful cabinet of two- 
tone walnut with black wood trim 
and metal inlays. Large speaker 
gives it excellent tone. Automatic 
volume control, police tuning. 


4700 WISSAHICKON 


@ MODEL 708 (at right) —8 
tubes. Regular full-sized, full per- 
formance ALL WAVE Atwater 
Kent in small cabinet. Not only 
receives standard broadcasting 
and local short wave broadcasting 
—but foreign also. Its tremendous 
power brings the world to you. 


AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Your safety rests in 


how you remove that film 


Y dentist has told me film is a dan- 

gerous enemy of teeth—the chief 
cause of decay, part cause of many other 
dental ills. But, what is film? Is it on my 
teeth in spite of daily brushing?” 

Yes, very probably, if you brush with 
ordinary methods. Film formson all teeth— 
after every meal. Film is that slippery, 
sticky coating formed by the mucin in saliva. 
You can feel it with your tongue. It stains 


How Film leads to Pyorrhea! 


A tooth on which - i » bacteria in 
film (A) has be- filr.,and irritation 
gun to form along from tartar have re- 
the gum line. (B) is suited ina**pyorrhea 
jaw bone. Toothfirm- py’ cket.”” Bone has 
ly seated in socket. s.artedtobreak down. 


Ola { 
14 | A\\f | 


3 The ore hea 4 i otatiinlnneed 
pocket: ws. ing to other teeth 


Teeth are vc.y louse. Teeth are lost 


teeth yellow. It catches bits of food which 
soon decay. But that’s not all! Film con- 
tains millions of tiny germs. 

Some of these germs are rod-shaped, 
grouped inclusters. These are decay germs. 
As they live, they give off evzymes that pro- 
duce lactic acid. This lactic acid dissolves 
tooth enamel just as other acids eat holes in 
cloth. Other germs are linked with “trench 
mouth”—others, still, with pyorrhea. 


“What must I do to fight film?” 


To fight film use Pepsodent instead of ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. Why? Because a tooth 
paste is only as good as its polishing material 
—not one bit better. The new polishing ma- 
terial in Pepsodent is one of the great dis- 
coveries of the day. Its power to remove 
every trace of film stain is 
revolutionary ! It is twice as 

soft as polishing materialsin 

common use. That means 

extra safety. The safe way to 

fight film is to use the special 

film-removing tooth paste — 

Pepsodent. 


! Free—10-Day Supply ! 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 42454 
Dept. 1311, 919 No. Michigan Ave., ~hicago. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 
Address 
City 


Pepsodent-_.. the special film-removing tooth paste 
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Seventh—you state that “Mr. Carter’s gen. 
erosity as a contributing Democrat js onl 
equalled by his enthusiasm for the cause an 
perhaps, by his ambition to hold office.” It ; 
the first time the writer has ever been awan 
that either a man’s generosity or his loyalt 
to his Party should be subject to criticism 9: 
slander. As for my ambition to hold office. 
this in itself is ridiculous. I have never heli 
public office and have repeatedly stated in the 
publication with which I am associated that | 
never expect to hold one. Therefore, it wou! 
seem that you take malicious delight in en. 
deavoring to embarrass me with the fact th 
I am doing these things merely for a seliis 
reason—trying to acquire a public office, whic 
I would not accept if it were tendered me. | 
may be that in your environment you are < 
accustomed to things being done from a purel; 
selfish motive, that it is difficult for you 1 
comprehend that there are people, who do not 
belong to the “axe grinder’s club” and that j 
Texas things are done on a broader scale, Per. 
haps on this account, allowance should be mac 
for your insinuation. 


It is true that I have patronized baseball 
football and polo games and prize fights, hy 
ever I do not own an airplane that will fly— 
soy a retired one as a souvenir at Shad 
Oak : 

iach ceiel further state that “at Houstor 
in 1928 Carter threatened to beat up Rey. J 
Frank Norris, a Protestant preacher, who op- 
posed the Presidential nomination of Catholi 
Al Smith. When Smith was nominated, Ai 
Carter’s exuberance knew no bounds. Ir 
exhilaration he shot his through 
door of an elevator in the Rice Hotel.” 
entire statement is a pure fabrication, 
slanderous, libelous and vicious. 

Ninth—you state that “Last 
was an early passenger on the Roos 
wagon, now supervises Texas | 
tribution.” I have never climbed dan 
one’s bandwagon. As Chairman of the Garner 
Finance Committee, I supported Mr. Garne 
President until the time Roosevelt w 
nominated and Mr. Garner was nominated 
vice president. From that time on, I naturall 
supported Governor Roosevelt and Speaker G 
ner vigorously, for which support I 
apology to make. As for controlling patron 
in Texas—I have absolutely nothing to do wit 
it. The patronage in this State is controlled | 
our two Senators, Vice President and our C 
gressman, 

Tenth—you further make a_ statement tl 
the writer sends the President, at least 
a week, long telegrams isionally a 
operator is waked up or aroused with a messag 
from the White House to ‘Publisher Carter 
This is not only false and ridiculous but 
unfair to the President as I have never rece 
a wire of any kind from him or sent other t 
congratulatory messages. It is my observat 
that he keeps his own counsel and is perfect 
able to do a wonderful j itl ¥ 
me or even you. 

Eleventh—you state “ 
at ‘Shady Oaks’ lasted 
dent Garner retired at ) p. 
place there was no political bickering in 
nection with the party—it was 
gathering. Vice President Ga 
at 10 p. m. in keeping with ou 
icceptance of the invitation. Post 
eral Farley remained until 11:30 and the writ 
accompanied him to the City. It may be that 
some of the guests stayed later, a fact 
I fail to see should be of any concern to } 
or even a matter of public inter 

Twelfth—you state 
placed on Postmaster General Fa 
the Dallas banquet next night, s ion | 
sat at the press table.” This insinuation 
entirely unwarranted. The committee in Dallas 
invited both Will Rogers and myself to ! 
dinner. We flew over by plane from Fort Wo 
in company with Col. Frank Hawks, abot 
p. m. Rogers was called to the front 
toastmaster and asked to addres 
He insisted on my joining him 
time he was pi 
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Governor 





master Ge 


that the 





talking, I 
| which happened to be at 
attending the party in no y conflic ‘ted wit 
the attendance or entertainment of Governo! 
Ferguson and her husband or the seatit 
arrangement for the honored guests. 
Thirtecenth—in your last wise cr ack, which 
| false, slanderous and_ vicious, oa state 
“the Farley party headed back to Was shingto ; 
That, thought some of Amon Carters fries 
was where Amon Carter wished he 
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WO COOKS start with the same recipe, 
the same materials. But what a wide dif- 
ference in the results! Quality— whether 
in cakes or conveyor belts—cannot be created by 
formula alone. The skill to translate specifications 


into products that last longer and serve better 


has made “U. S.” the world’s largest manufac- 


turer of industrial rubber equipment. 


BELTING, HOSE, PACKING, MOLDED GOODS, AND EVERY 
OTHER TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER EQUIPMENT 


“<United States Rubber Company 
“ts VORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER cs) OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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SIMEON SOUMAIN TANKARD 


(18th Century ) 


Its exquisite hand workmanship is now admired at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


WLAK 


DEVON 
071 Brown 
072 Black 


KENWORTHY 
282 Black 
283 Brown 
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ALGONQUIN 
A new fashion, created by its 
hand-sewed seam. 


run tu oe 


€ AU acl of living 


Really fine shoes contribute a good deal to a 
man's poise and comfort. To be sure you secure 
really fine shoes, try the pencil test. That shows 
whether the soles of shoes are flat or rounded 
across the bottom... . Flat bottoms are simply a 
readily distinguished earmark of genuinely fine 
shoemaking. A.E. Nettleton Co., H.W. Cook, Pres., 


Syracuse, New York. 
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on official business.” At any time I have 
desire to go to Washington on official busines 
I usually go. . 

All the foregoing statements are not onl; 
false, but like half-truths are infinitely more 
harmful than if they were barefaced shamele« 
falsehoods. They are beneath the level and diy. 
nity of any high-class journal or publicatioy 
Your gullibility in swallowing these accusations 
hook, line and sinker, is unthinkable. I canno: 
understand how any self-respecting _reporte; 
however careless or incompetent, could {ail 1 
ascertain the facts before putting such a ston 
in print. It appears that this article must hay: 
been inspired from other sources, as it would }y 
difficult to impute to your publication such 
total absence of the elementary principles oj 
decency and fair treatment. 

Of the 13 or 14 statements supposedly setting 
forth facts, I find but three correct. 

I was born in Crafton, Tex. I am 53 years 
old and as a boy T sold chicken sandwiches at 
the railroad station platform at Bowie. I might 
also add that I waited table at a hotel, sold 
soda-pop at the ball games and races on Satur. 
days, sold newspapers, worked for a doctor for 
two years taking care of his horse and buggy, 
sweeping out his office and, in addition, milked 
a cow—all for my board to enable me to go to 
school. I am not sensitive as to my age or 
ashamed of my early efforts to earn a living, 
While I have given Crafton no claim of dis. 
tinction by reason of my birth, I know of no 
cause for reproach on that score. I might add 
that if the editor of Time had been fortunate 
enough to have enjoyed some of my earlier 
experiences and hardships, the chances are he 
would not have been so gullible as to have 
swallowed a story of this nature or so lacking 
in the instincts of good sportsmanship, 

Another statement in your article preceding 
your barrage of inaccuracy and fiction concerning 
the writer is your reference to Honorable Joh 
N. Garner wherein you mention the Farley ex- 
pedition was for the purpose to rediscover 
“little old hawk-beaked Vice President Garner.’ 
rhis statement in itself to fair-minded peopl 
stamps you as thoroughly lacking in the proper 
attitude of mind or even the respect a way- 
faring man pays to the Vice President of the 
U. S. Mr. Garner is a_ highly respectable 
patriotic gentleman, having served his country 
30 years, brilliantly, successfully and coura- 
geously, at Washington. A good old fashioned 
“elm club” should be the proper rebuke for a 
contemptible remark of this kind. 

In conclusion, come to Fort Worth, where 
the West begins, and we will extend you the 
same cordial hospitality we accord to any gentle- 
man. It is proper to add that we always give 
our visitors the benefit of the doubt. 

If you are interested in facts or possess 4s 
much intestinal fortitude as you have show! 
gullibility, you will publish this reply in ful 
without garbling or editing it, giving it equa 
prominence with the original story, regardless 
of its length. 

Amon G. CARTER 
President 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 

Fort Worth, Tex. b 

Time, a newsorgan, is neither gentleman 
nor bourgeois nor proletarian. But noth- 
ing could better please a Time editor than 
to see Texas as Publisher Carter can show 
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I’ ALL STARTED this way. The new 
car wasn’t getting enough protection 
from the weather... and the old barn 
was an eyesore to the neighbors. 


Then this smart home-owner hit on 
the bright idea of improving his property 
—and when he did, some smart advertis- 
ers sold him the materials for the job. 

We say the owner “hit on the idea.” 
He really got it out of a magazine—an 
article on how to convert old buildings 
into new, useful ones. 

The magazine was Better Homes & 
Gardens. The home-owner was a reader 
of it. The advertisers were firms who 
had copy in the same issue as the article. 

The whole story is a typical example 
of how—and why—advertisers in Better 
Homes & Gardens are getting results 
from their ads that mean more business 


Old Barn used to be! 


for them. Real business. And they’re not 
just advertisers of building materials 
but of foods and furnishings as well. 
They’re advertisers of everything sub- 
stantial home-owners need for them- 
selves and their families. 

o o . 
MayBE THAT LAST STATEMENT sounds 
“too good” to you. Maybe it’s hard to 
believe. But there’s a sensible, sound 


reason for its being true in the case of 
Better Homes & Gardens. For this one 
publication is the only complete exclu- 


‘ly home magazine. There isn’t a line 


siz 
of fiction in it. Every column is devoted 
entirely to home and family interests. 

And please don’t think Better Homes 
& Gardens is a “small return” magazine 

a secondary publication. 

1,400,000 families who build homes 
and buy for them are a big market and 
a real live one—for whatever product 
you sell. 

May we give you the whole Better 
Homes & Gardens story soon? A tele- 
phone call or letter will quickly bring 
our representative to your office. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Meredith Publishing Co.... Des Moines 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York - Chicago + Philadelphia 
Detroit + Minneapolis - St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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Don’t maul your face 


Gem Safety 

Razor Corp., 

Dept. T11, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Enclosed find 25¢ for com- bn 
plete trial Gem set with a int 
single and a double-edge blade “y 
and the same gold-plated Gem 
Micromatic Razor now featured in 
regular $1.00 outfits. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
©G.S.R.C. 1933 


with cheaper blades! 


RE-TESTED Gems are so much 

sharper and last so much longer that 
there’s /ess shaving and wo saving in 
lower priced substitutes. 

We make Gems 50% shicker and with 
a deep wedge-edge to cope with ail 
tough, rough and snarly beards. 

We make Gems of surgica/ steel so 
even-grained, so tough that they with- 
stand 4840 separate stroppings without 
frazzling their texture or temper. 

Gem Blades are so much tougher than 
any bristle that vo stubble can halt their 
smooth, swift, tugless action. 

The New Gem Micromatic holder 
works like the barber’s razor—with a 
long, purring glide instead of mincing, 
choppy, little strokes. Locks the blade 
unbudgingly at Ave points. And dual- 
alignment (exc/usive patent) sets the edge 
so exactly that you can’t scuff the tender- 
est skins, skip a hair, or skid a contour. 

Gem’s flat bevel frame reaches into 
dimples, wrinkles, and under the most 
difficult nostrils—cuts the beard so c/ose/y 
that once-over, once a day keeps the 
bluest of jaws socially fit for 24 hours. 

No takedown parts. Bust-proof, rust- 
proof and guaranteed. Fits both single 
and double-edge blades (provided 
they’re Gems) and avy dealer will pro- 
vide both. One dollar—or a trial outtit 

for men who must be shown for a 
quarter and this coupon. 


MICROMATIC RAZOR 
and BLADES 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Dollar’s Week 


President Roosevelt knows many ways 
of spending Sunday evening more 
pleasantly than conferring with monetary 
experts. Yet such conferences have be- 
come almost a habit for the reason that 
Sunday is convenient for considering the 
past week’s money moves, planning the 
next week’s moves. Last Sunday evening 
Secretary Woodin, long an absentee be- 
cause of illness, was on hand again. So 
was Eugene R. Black, Governor of the 
federal Reserve Board, George L. Harri- 
son, Governor of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, Henry Morgenthau Jr. of 
the Farm Credit Administration, Chairman 
Jesse Jones of R. F. C., Henry Bruere 
(president of Bowery Savings Bank), the 
President’s financial liaison man, Fred I. 
Kent, foreign exchange expert, and two 
theorists: Professors James H. Rogers and 
George F. Warren. Such serious things 
had they to consider that the nine guests 
sent three hours in deep conference at 
the White House. 

Professor Warren was the guest least 
known to the public and the one whose 
ideas were the chief subject of debate. 
Newshawks can keep no track of his daily 
comings and goings. Most of last week 
Ithaca newshawks had the impression that 
he was in Washington and Washington 
newshawks thought he was at home teach- 
ing at Cornell. Not a member of the 
original Brain Trust, he kept even his 
Washington office a secret and by habitu- 
illy slipping into the White House through 
the garden he avoided letting any one keep 
tah on him while he kept tab on the way 
tis theories were being put in practice. 

The President’s Sunday evening was 
tentred in Professor Warren. The second 
week of R. F. C. gold buying abroad (to 
reduce the gold value of the dollar) had 
trought noteworthy results. It had driven 
he value of the dollar down, the price of 
terling up from $4.78 to over $5 (to $5.16 
tone time). This success was almost 
lore than bargained for. It started a 
light from the depreciating dollar. 
foreigners called home their dollar 
lances, Americans rushed to exchange 
‘ollars for foreign money. At one time 
the exchange value of the dollar actually 
iell below the domestic value (set by the 
F.C. gold price). What was more, fear 
inflation for the first time seriously 
messed down the price of U. S. bonds. 
Last week most important U. S. issues sold 
velow par. People who had subscribed for 
ww 41-31% bonds on Nov. 1 at ror 
lund them selling at 99—an ill omen for 
‘ture Government financing. With the 
‘w bonds selling at a discount conversions 


of 4th Liberties practically ceased, thereby 
threatening failure of the refunding opera- 
tion. 

These things seriously worried Messrs. 
Woodin, Black and Harrison who were con- 
cerned about the Government’s credit, who 
knew that if the Government could no 
longer sell bonds there was no way of 
financing its new expenditures except di- 
rect inflation. No small decision did the 
President have to make, for his advisers 
were drawn in different directions.* He 
well knew that Harvard Professor O. M. 
W. Sprague, onetime adviser to the Bank 
of England who had come over last spring 
to act as his adviser, was considering re- 
signing as a protest against the policies 
afoot, that financiers in London were ac- 
cusing him of “playing a gigantic poker 
game” with the dollar; that in Paris famed 
Economist Frederic Jenny was prophesy- 
ing, ‘““Not far distant is the fatal moment 
when Mr. Roosevelt will be faced with the 
dilemma of chaotic inflation or a return to 
dollar stability.” 

Not dispirited were Professor Warren 
and the cheap dollar advocates. Some of 
them even suggested that big Manhattan 
banks might be dumping U. S. bonds to 
scare the Administration away from its 
gold-buying policy. Some of them were 
willing to let the price of Government 
bonds sink for a time. One fact everyone 
at the conference had to face: that last 
week confidence in the dollar had been 
badly shaken, the public if not scared had 
at least shivered. Result: a reaction to- 
ward “hard money.” 


*Next day Secretary 
denied that he or other 


Woodin emphatically 


Treasury experts were 


opposed to the President’s policies. The well- 
known fact remains that the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve group favor hard money, look 





upon the Warren experiment with misgivings. 
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In Chicago 26 business bigwigs including 
such men as Sewell Avery, John V. Far- 
well, Albert D. Lasker, Alexander Legge, 
Col. A. A. Sprague, E. L. Ryerson Jr., 
Thomas E. Donnelley, were issuing a 
manifesto against Inflation. The Cru- 
saders, who have found their Holy Grail, 
Repeal, announced a new crusade: against 
Inflation. Even inflationists began to trim 
their sails when they saw the Government’s 
credit threatened. Senator Elmer Thomas 
was declaring: “There need be no fear of 
printing press inflation. ... With gold 
adequately repriced the problem of future 
stabilization is simplified. . . . Our cur- 
rency system must support business on a 
scale that will insure profits.” 

All these influences were represented at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s conference. Even if he 
felt more inclined than before to caution, 
the President did not decide to abandon 
Professor Warren’s ideas—not at least till 
they had had some further trial. Monday 
morning the R. F. C.’s gold price again 
was given another boost, was set at $33.45 
(equivalent to a 61.79 cent dollar) and the 
dollar once more started down in foreign 
exchange. 

@ Last week Kentucky became the sixth 
State whose unemployment relief had to 
be taken over entirely by the Federal 
Government.* Simultaneously, President 
Roosevelt announced the creation of a 
Civil Works Administration under the 
supervision of Relief Administrator Harry 
L. Hopkins. CWA will take $400,000,000 


* from the Public Works fund, $150,000,000 


from the Relief Administration, release 
2,000,000 men from local and State relief 
roils at once, put 2,000,000 other unem- 
ployed to work by Dec. 15. CWA workers 
will be employed on small local projects 
(playgrounds, sanitation, pest control, 
repairs), will work a 30-hr. week, will 
receive until Feb. 1 approximately $50 
a month. 
@ A visitor at the President’s office was 
Representative Samuel Dickstein, chair- 
man of the House Immigration Committee 
who comes from Manhattan’s lower East 
Side and is celebrated for formulating 
kosher food laws. He had just initiated, 
at a secret session of his committee, a Con- 
gressional investigation of Nazi propa- 
ganda in the U.S. Asked if the President 
had approved his enterprise, Congressman 
Dickstein replied: “We are going ahead 
with the inquiry. You can draw your own 
conclusions. ... The revelations — will 
shock the nation, as did those of the Cap- 
tain Boy-Ed and von Bernstorfi episodes 
in the days when Fate was pushing our 
country to the threshold of World War 
participation.” 

*The five other helpless States: Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas. 
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National A ffairs—( Continued) 


While the Federal Government was still 
looking for Heinz Spanknoebel, accused of 
operating as an agent of the German 
Government without notifying the State 
Department (Time, Nov. 6, 13), it was 
announced from Berlin that Col. Edwin 
Emerson of New York would officially 
represent the Nazi Party in the U. S.. a 
position which Spanknoebel had pretended 
to. Col. Emerson; oldtime newspaperman, 


Pas de Deux,” with President Roosevelt 
prettily handing a bouquet to coyly 
pirouetting Litvinoff (see cut*). 

At Washington, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, wearing a business suit out 
of deference to the Commissar’s prole- 
tarianism, emerged through a cordon of 
vigilant police with a warm greeting. Also 
present was Ahmet Muhtar, Turkish Am- 
bassador, who two days later made up for 


svening Standard 


Low's Russian BALLET 


The Turkish Ambassador save Red roses. 


wrote propaganda from Germany which 
was distributed to English-speaking troops 
during the War. Simultaneously another 
Hitlerite arrived in the U.S. He was Cap- 
tain Georg Schmitt, who will tour the 
country consolidating the U. S. members 
of the Stahlhelm (German veterans or- 
ganization) into a national society, will ex- 
plain Naziism to German-American groups. 
On the side, Captain Schmitt hopes to 
write a few orders for his father’s winery. 
@ Declaring “we must do our part to 
keep the Red Cross ready, day or night. 
for service,” President Roosevelt opened 
the society’s annual roll-call. 

@ To the White House came a jubilant 
troop of Pennsylvania Democrats to bring 
the President tidings of last Tuesday’s 
mayoral victories for the party (see p. 16). 
The President congratulated young Wil- 
liam N. McNair on being first Democratic 
mayor of Pittsburgh since 1905. 


A 
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Horse-Trading 
Baring his canine teeth in a merry grin, 
round litthe Maxim Maximovich Litvinoff, 
shrewd, sly Foreign Commissar of the 
, arrived in the U. S. last week 
He promptly reminded the Press that 
President Roosevelt had “taken the initia- 
tive in addressing Mr. Kalinin,” repeated 
the statement he had made in Berlin that 
as far as he was concerned it would take 
“less than half an hour” to conclude recog- 
nition negotiations between his country 
and President Roosevelt’s. Commissar 
Litvinoff and the world at large had been 
beguiled by the friendliness of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s invitation. Cartoonist David 
Low of the London Evening Standard pic- 
tured a “Russian Ballet—International 


the parties Comrade Litvinoff had missed 
when he deferred his trip to Angora (TIME, 
Nov. 6) by a sumptuous banquet in his 
honor. Footmen in red livery and gold 
buttons served caviar and champagne, 
there were crimson roses on the dinner 
table to honor the Soviet visitors, the 
turkey was called ‘“Dindoneau a _ la 
Moskva” and Mmes Borah and Pittman, 
whose Senator husbands were respectively 
out of town and ill, attended. 

As the week wore on, as State Depart- 
ment conferences followed one another, 
Commissar Litvinoff came to realize that 
the trip was not to be entirely a bed of 
Red roses. He wanted to sign first and 
talk about details later. The State De- 
partment wanted to talk first, for an in- 
quisitive Senate would have many a tick- 
lish question to ask before it passed a 
recognition treaty, and sign later. When 
Secretary Hull sailed away to the Pan- 
American Congress, President Roosevelt 
took formal charge of the negotiations. 

Commented famed Correspondent Wal- 
ter Duranty of the New York Times, who 
had accompanied Litvinoff from Moscow: 
“It is a Yankee horse trade. M. Litvinoff 
is a pretty shrewd trader himself, but old- 
fashioned Dutch-American stock has done 
some trading, too.” 


sole 
Eleanor Everywhere 
(See front cover ) 

In a front gallery of Washington’s tacky 
old Smithsonian Institution stand the 
plasticine ghosts of 33 famed U. S. women. 
Once the hostesses of a nation, their atti- 


The placard at the left of the stage reads: 


“Twinkletoes MacDonald will not appear this 
evening owing to sore feet.” 


tudes are models of spectral graciousness, 
Sitting placidly in her painted rose silk. 
motherly Martha Washington has raised 
her head as though she has just recalled 
that another of George’s huge hose js 
hanging by the fire and needs mending, 
Mary Todd Lincoln, who loved style as 
much as her homely husband detested it, 
enjoys an elegant moment of respite in 
her pansy velvet gown, serene in the 
knowledge that her exquisite little fan and 
parasol would be the envy of many a 
prairie lady back home in Illinois. Lucretia 
Garfield stands resolutely erect, prepared 
for tragedy. Edith Carow Roosevelt 
placidly reads her book. Only the faintest 
notes of discord jar the harmony among 
the ghostly ladies in the Smithsonian 
gillery. Pale Ellen Axson Wilson has 
joined Mmes Taft and Roosevelt in their 
glass case, while her successor, Edith 
Bolling Galt Wilson stands with Florence 
Kling Harding and Grace Goodhue 
Coolidge, whose short skirt and sorority 
pin would have mystified many in that 
quiet company. 

Some day from a studio in the nearby 
National Museum Building will come 
another plaster figure to join the silent 
party. It will be a long-legged model 
probably dressed in Eleanor Blue and 
posed to suggest energy, cheer, simplicity. 
The face, which in the living original is 
dominated by a generous, tooth-filled 
mouth, receding chin and warm, humorous 
eyes, will be indistinguishable from the 
faces of all the other First Ladies. For 
Sculptor William H. Egberts of the Smith- 
sonian avoids arguments with friends, 
relatives and the subjects themselves by 
giving all the Presidents’ wives the face 
of Frances Pierce Connelly’s bust of 
Cordelia, daughter of Lear. Her costume, 
contours and hairdress (a loose, high 
knot) will be preserved but completely 
lost will be the unrouged freshness, the 
amazing vitality of Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt Roosevelt. 

Until Eleanor Roosevelt came there, the 
White House’s most energetic mistress bad 
been Dolly Madison. She furnished the 


Robert Day, Courtesy The New Yorker 


executive mansion with fine gilt chairs 
built in France, had the good sense to 
hide the Lansdowne portrait of Washins- 
ton and fly to Virginia when the British 
invaded Washington. But when the British 
left, Dolly Madison came back home. As 
every reader of newspapers is by now 
aware, Franklin Roosevelt’s Eleanor uses 
No. 1600 Pennsylvania Ave. less as a home 
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than as a base of operations. Mrs. Mad- 
json was limited to horses as her means 
of locomotion. Mrs. Roosevelt rides her 
horse Dot in Rock Creek Park for fun. 
To get herself places she has at her com- 
mand airplanes, trains and a blue Buick 
convertible coupé. Since March 4 she has 
traveled incessantly up & down the nation, 
across it and back, visiting all manner of 
jlaces and institutions. She has traversed 











Acme 
Nancy Cook & Marion DICKERMAN 
Furniture partner, school partner. 


sskies and its surface so thoroughly that, 
1epitomizing her ubiquity for the ages, 
the New Yorker pictured two coalminers 
twork in. the earth’s bowels (see cut, p. 
2). One miner is saying: ‘For gosh 
s! Here comes Mrs. Roosevelt!” 

Wife, mother, grandmother, school- 
mam, lecturer, editor, charitarian, social 
ervice worker, shopkeeper, clubwoman 
dyumist, traveler—the nation had been 





sven continuous demonstrations of Mrs 
Roosevelt in all these capacities by this 
eek when the time came for her to 
inction formally as First Lady, at the 
ening of Washington’s social season. 


5. women of all ranks and ages were 
iting to see how she would perform as 
stess of the White House. That Wash- 
ston’s fifth Depression winter would lack 
laitian social glitter was to be expected 
but busy Mrs. Roosevelt announced two 
thovations calculated to strip the season's 
“cial functions to the bare bone of prac- 
ality. 

Calendar. ‘The exhausting all-day pub- 
reception at New Year’s will be dis- 
ntinued, said she. Undoubted reason: to 
ire the President the ordeal. The num- 
tof guests at the five other receptions 
ill be curtailed. Guests whose names are 
tmoved from those lists will be 
ler the five state dinners. First of these 
lairs occurs this week, when the Presi- 
mt and his lady. dine the Cabinet After 
itthe White House calendar is arranged 


hus: 


re¢ eived 


Dec. 7—Diplomatic reception. 
Dec, 14s—Supreme Court dinrcr 
jan, 4—Judicial reception 

in, 11—Diplomatic Corps dirnet 
jan. 18—Congressional reception. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


Jan. 25—Vice President’s dinner. 

Feb. 1—Departmental reception. 

Feb. 6—Dinner for Speaker of 
House. 

Feb. 8—Army & Navy reception. 


the 


Hooverizer. In 1917, when the Herbert 
Hoovers and the Roosevelts were good 
friends in Washington, Mr. Hoover's Food 
Administration made Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Roosevelt’s household (two 
adults, five children, ten servants) its 
model for large families. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who turned over to her daughter when she 
married the account books she kept as a 
bride, has always been a shrewd Hoover- 
izer. She believes in such sustaining but 
economical standbys as baked beans, meat 
loaf, prune pudding and oatmeal. Last 
spring she entertained Mrs. Vincent Astor 
and some other jiadies with a White House 
luncheon of which the main course was 
a soup made of spinach, dandelion greens 


and bacon grease—a dish reputedly in 
great favor with Andrew Jackson. She 


asked her guests afterwards if they did 
not think such a meal sufficient for mid- 
day. Some of the ladies politely hinted 
that they did not. Beaming as brightly as 
ever, Mrs. Roosevelt replied that she was 
just experimenting and wanted to find out 
Recent dinner guests at the executive 
mansion have reported frankfurters as the 
entrée. “I should be most unhappy,” says 
Eleanor Roosevelt, “if I could not buy 
new books, but having beefsteak for dinner 
would mean nothing to me whatsoever!” 

Orphaned at ten, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
left some $30,000. She is a partner in 
Manhattan’s Todhunter for girls 
Profits go back into the business, which 
is operated by her boon companion, 
Marion Dickerman. With her other in- 
separable friend, Nancy Cook, a tousle- 
headed, unfeminine woman who 


] 
ot hool 


effective 


often dresses mannishly and smokes 
cigarets in a holder at the side of her 
mouth, Mrs. Roosevelt operates Val-Kill 


shops, an enterprise which manufactures 
antique reproductions at Hyde Park. This 
is a non-profit In the past five 


years Mrs 1 up some 


concern 
Roosevelt has pit ke 


$25,000 from endorsements, radio talks 
and writing. The Roosevelts maintain a 
summer place at Campobello, New Bruns- 
wick, another country place at Warm 
Springs, Ga., and their Manhattan town 


house. Hyde Park belongs to the Presi- 
dent’s mother, as does the Roosevelt for- 
tune. The Franklin 
rich. It therefore behooves Mrs. Roose- 
velt to live in the White House within 
the $88.750 salary paid the President by 
the Government. To this : 
duced the staff from 32 to 23 

Her Mrs 


austerity to her orphaned childhood 


Roosevelts are not 


end she has re- 
credit Roosevelt’s 
Her 
Grandmother Hall raised her at Tivoli, on 
the Hudson. Mrs. Roosevelt recalls that 
twice a day she was expected to walk up 
& down a road on the estate with a cane 
hookede under her arms behind her back 
She was two and her sixth cousin Franklin 
was four when they first met. Franklin 
rode her on his back. Says she: “I was 
a solemn child without beauty and pain- 
fully shy and I seemed like a little old 


friends 


woman entirely lacking in the spontaneous 
joy and mirth of youth.” 

Public Character. Born of a strain 
that feels perfectly comfortable in the pub- 
lic eye, and prepared for the White House 
spotlight by four years in Albany’s execu- 
tive mansion, Mrs. Roosevelt has let the 
Press in on her most private comings & 
goings to an unprecedented extent. Her 
prodigious publicity has had several ef- 
fects: to pain people who think the First 
Lady should be her husband’s wife, not a 
front-page solo character; to gladden peo- 
ple who think it is fine that the country 
has a woman at its head as vitally in- 
terested in almost as many public move- 
ments as her husband; to reveal Mrs. 
Roosevelt, either as publicity-glutton or 


genuine, warm-hearted woman, in hun- 
dreds of little acts of graciousness and 
trouble-taking — visiting a sick White 


House correspondent at the hospital, tak- 
ing for an automobile ride a state police- 
man hurt on duty, going to see her son’s 
divorced wife and their baby (to whom 
did not take a present 
don’t believe in giving presents to babies 
who already have everything they want.”’) 

Her impulsive bobbings in & out of the 
President’s may incorrigibly 
undignified to her husband, but they make 
good copy. From her Monday press con- 


she because, “I 


othice seem 


ferences, which she innovated, comes 
many a little human interest yarn 
Fortnight ago she started another of her 
countless crusades, this time against 


poisonous cosmetics. In the Department 
of Agriculture’s “chamber of horrors” she 
had two photographs of a 
horribly blinded victim of “Lash Lure.” 


Showing them to the ladies of the Press, 


discovered 








Keystone 

DAUGHTER ANNA, GRANDDAUGHTER 
SISTI 

Princess Alice was brighter but not 


warmer 


she pressed the pictures to her breast and 
exclaimed: “I cannot bear to look at 
them!” 

After March } Mrs. Roosevelt dropped 


her cold cream radio hour, withdrew from 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


the publishing house of Macfadden, for 
whom she had been editing Babies—Just 
Babies, and took a journalistic step-up 
with an advice-to-all-comers page for 
Crowell’s W’oman’s Home Companion. Her 
ingratiating daughter, Anna Dall, who has 
her mother’s long legs and vivacity, re- 
mains available for advertising, since her 
broadcasting contract with Best & Co. ex- 
pired. By no means as brilliant a White 
House daughter as “Princess” Alice Roose- 
velt (Longworth), her second cousin, she 
and her children “Sistie”’ (Anna Eleanor ) 
and “Buzzie” (Curtis Roosevelt ) do warm 
and brighten the place tremendously in 
contrast to the Wilson, Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover atmospheres. Since her 
estrangement from her stockbroking hus- 
band, Anna Dall remains in Washington, 
pours tea for her father’s guests during 
her mother’s frequent absences. 

“Quite a Job.” Last week was a typical 
one in the life of the fast-moving First 
Lady. Monday morning she arose shortly 
after 7. She “has never had a sick day in 
her life,” at 49 continues her morning 
exercises. She had a swim with the Presi- 
dent, breakfasted at 8, answered her mail 
which arrives by the basketful. After her 
press conference at 11, she presided 
at a small luncheon party. In the aiter- 
noon she received the Persian Minister & 
Wife, entertained women executives of 
the State and Treasury departments at tea 
Dinner guests were Publisher & Mrs 
Frank E. Gannett of Rochester, N. Y. 

Tuesday she rode horseback in the morn- 
ing, consulted with representatives of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
about establishing urban clubs for single 
unemployed women to correspond to the 
CCC’s winter encampments. After lunch 
she received diplomatic wives whom she 
had not yet met: Mmes Simopoulos 
(Greece), May (Belgium), Sze (China), 
de Bianchi (Portugal). Later there were 
175 assorted tea guests. At midnight she 
entrained for Manhattan. 

At 10 the next morning she arrived at 
the Junior League's club house, initiated a 
course in current events which she will 
conduct for Todhunter School this winter 
That afternoon she opened an exhibition 
of Valkill furniture at her town house. 
Later she met Col. Louis Howe, the Presi- 
dent’s gnome-like litthe handy man, and 
according to Washington report, picked 
out his winter wardrobe for him. 

Thursday, after meeting her son James 
& wife as they got back from Europe, she 
flew to Baltimore. A White House car 
picked her up, sped her to Washington 
where at 4:30 she spoke to 350 women 
members of Washington’s community 
chest drive. Singer Grace Moore was the 
White House tea guest. 

Friday morning she flew to Richmond, 
Va. to address a child welfare conference, 
attended a children’s concert, visited a day 
nursery. She flew back to Washington in 
time to open a flower show. 

Saturday she went with the President to 
Arlington to lay a wreath on the Un- 
known Soldier’s tomb. The rest of the 
day she entertained New York State’s 
Superintendent of Public Works & Mrs. 
Frederick Stuart Greene, who stayed over- 


night after going to a play with their 
hostess. 

Sunday was an unusually quiet day for 
Mrs. Roosevelt—friends for lunch and 
supper, then the night train for New York, 
where she attended an Iturbi concert. 

Such a routine would soon put many an 
ordinary woman in a sanitarium. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is no ordinary woman. Her 
supply of vitality is apparently inexhaust- 
ible, corresponding with the tireless 
energy of her husband’s mind since his 
affliction. Even Mrs. Roosevelt admits, 
however, that “the job of being a home- 
keeper, a wife and a mother plus some 
other job is quite a job.” 

“It’s Up to the Women.” It is only 
natural that anyone who circulates as fast 
as Eleanor Roosevelt and sounds off so 
often on so many subjects should not 
consistently display Minervan wit & 
wisdom. Fortnight ago she published a 
book, /t’s Up to the Women.* Her theme 
is characteristic: “We are going through 
a great crisis in this country. ... The 
women have a big part to play if we are 
coming through successfully. ... Many 
of us are afraid because we have lost 
pleasant things which we have always had, 
but the women who came over in the May- 
flower did not have them. . No chain 
is stronger than its weakest link and it is 
well for the women to realize that 
the time has come when drones are no 
longer tolerated.” 

In her 264 pages indefatigable Mrs. 
Roosevelt has spread her talent very thin. 
It is not half so rich and keen a book as 
her cousin Alice’s, published simultane- 
ously (Time, Nov. 6). Nevertheless, the 
volume and catholicity of subjects Eleanor 
Roosevelt touches on—from preparing 
stuffed eggs to the NRA—proves her once 
more a lady of illimitable interests. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“For every normal human being, fresh 
air is essential.” 

“People who do not sleep should not 
worry about it. They should lie there and 
rest and think about pleasant things.” 

“Fear is a bad thing at all times and 
should be eliminated from our lives as 
much as possible.” 

“The modern grandmother cannot be 
the old-fashioned grandmother, but she 
can contribute much to the world of to- 
day.” 

“The civilization ef Rome came to an 
end because individual citizens lost faith 
in each other. ; 

“T cannot lay claim to more than the 
usual ordinary individual’s education or cul- 
ture but I have had opportunities for mixing 
with a great many people in a great many 
parts of the world and no one can do this 
without being forced to think out a certain 
philosophy of living.” 


PROHIBITION 
Last Mile 


Bannered across the front page of the 
London Evening News one afternoon last 
week were the headlines: 


PROHIBITION IS DEAD— 


*Stokes. 


THE MORMONS KILLED IT— 

WHOOPEE— 

HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN, 
@ Underneath was a picture of a man 
guzzling beer from a keg in a New York 
har. 

@ The London Star’s headlines squawled: 
THE DECIDING VOTE BY LATTER 
DAY SAINTS. 

@ Said the Evening Standard: FINAL 
U. S. STATE VOTE ENDS REIGN OF 
GANGS. 

Thus did whiskey-producing Britain 
greet the 5-to-4 vote by which Utah last 
week became the 36th Repeal State#* 
Americans, knowing for some time that 
Repeal was a certainty, were not excited 
or much surprised that quiet Utah should 
have been the deciding State. Pennsy!- 
vania and Ohio were the 34th and 35th—- 
Pennsylvania by a majority of 1.000.000 
votes, Ohio by 800.000. Had Utah gone 
Dry the 36th State would have been 
Bourbon-producing Kentucky, where Re- 
peal was last week ushered in with vio- 
lence and bloodshed. 

More surprising than Utah's wetness 
was the fact that North Carolina, by a 
vote of 2-to-1, and South Carolina by a 
narrow majority, shrank into the Dry 
column. 

The actual execution of Prohibition will 
take place in Salt Lake City at noon 
S. M. T. Dec. 5 when the Utah convention 
meets to ratify. The death chair will be 
prepared earlier that day, between noon 
and 1 p. m. E. S. T. by conventions in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

In Granite Falls, Minn. Andrew John 
Volstead received newshawks with his feet 
on a roli-top desk in his law office. “Any- 
thing I might say could do nobody any 
good,” he said. “All it would do would 
be just to bring ridicule upon me. If I 
were to say that Prohibition had been a 
mistake, there would be an awful up- 
sn bes 


Rules & Regulations 
Prohibition did not end drinking and 
Repeal (see above) will not end Prohib- 


tion. As the adding machines clicked up 
the historic state votes last week, Presi 
dent Roosevelt called his advisers together, 
not only to formulate a liquor tax pro- 
gram for Congress but to swing the weight 
of his office into place behind two seg- 
ments of the Prohibition wall which he 
wished to see left standing. He was de- 
termined that the saloon should not returt, 
and ready to use an NRA liquor code If 
necessary to prevent it. He was anxious 
to turn U. S. drinkers from hard liquor 
to wine & beer, and ready to use taxes 
to do it. 

He ordered his experts to draw up 4 
schedule of taxes low enough so that 
legitimate liquor merchants could drive 
hootleggers out of business, taxes that 
would also yield as fat Federal revenue 
as possible to replace the gasoline. divi- 
dends, capital stock and excess prollts 
taxes which Repeal automatically tet 
minates 0 order to have enough liquot 
ratify Prohibition was 
19O19. ‘ 


*The 3vch State to 
Nebraska, Jan. 16, 
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available Dec. 5 so that a deficiency of 
supply shall not keep down tax collections 
he ordered that U. S. distillers should be 
allowed to race ahead with production, 
that the absolute ban on medicinal liquor 
imports should be removed. 

The President’s eye was cocked last 
week toward his home State, whose Liquor 
Board published a list of rules & regula- 
tions to govern New York’s drinking until 
the New York Legislature meets next 
January to pass permanent laws. Some 
‘wo dozen other states were formulating 
their own codes or had already done so, 
wt the White House was known to be 
hoping that New York’s regulations would 
serve as a model for others. 

Policeman Mulrooney’s ‘‘model” code: 

Bars. Wine and hard liquor may be 
grved only at tables in restaurants. Since 
st April, beer has been served at bars 
in restaurants (reason: so that poor men 
ned not tip waiters) and still may be. 
But if a customer wants another kind of 
irink he must sit down. He does not 
lave to order food, but the restaurant, 
lotel or club has to satisfy the liquor 
board that its primary business is not 
glling drinks. 

Doors. No restaurant (and also no 
liquor store) is allowed to have swinging 
doors, screens, booths or opaque windows. 
All drinking and liquor buying must be 
in full public view. 

Hours. No one may buy a drink be- 
fore 8 a. m. (2 p. m. on Sundays, 6 p. m. 
melection days) or after 3 a. m. No one 
may buy bottled liquor in a store on Sun- 
days or before 9 a. m. or after 8 p. m. 
m week days (Saturdays to p. m.). 

Bottles, At stores and restaurants no 
lquor may be carried in any container 
acept sealed bottles of not more than 
we quart capacity. No kegs, demijohns, 
mgnums or gallons will be available. 
Every bottle must be labeled with date of 
manufacture, alcoholic content and 
vhether the contents are straight, blended 
wt imitation. 

Quantities. No purchaser may buy 
fom a retail store at one time more than 
thee quarts of liquor or more than three 
tillons of wine, but he may buy in case 
bts for home use from wholesalers. 

Retail Stores must be on the street 
Wel, on a main thoroughfare in a business 
entre, not less than 7oo ft. apart (1,500 
i. apart in cities over 1,000,000 pop.) 
id not less than 200 ft. from any church 
school. Nothing but liquor may be 
wd in the space set aside for that purpose. 
Noone dealer or company may have more 
fan one retail licence (thus ruling out 
thin stores). No one otherwise inter- 
sted in the liquor business may have a 
rtail licence and no signs may be dis- 
payed in the store advertising any brand 
“liquor. Four price lists must be dis- 
played, 

Wholesalers likewise may not deal in 
ther goods in that part of their premises 
vhich is licenced, may display no signs 
idvertising brands of liquor, may not be 
ted up to other liquor interests, may sell 
No containers larger than quart bottles, 
my sell only to licenced retailers or in 
se lots to householders. 
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Fadeout 

Smart, patrician Pauline Morton Sabin, 
president of the Women’s Organization 
for National Prohibition Reform, stated 
last July that she was in the fight for 
Repeal, and for temperance, “for the rest 
of her life.’ Last month her husband, 
Banker Charles Hamilton Sabin, died. 
Last week, Repeal became a certainty. 
Abruptly Mrs. Sabin announced that 
after Dec. 5, W. O. N. P. R. would dis- 


band. 
UTILITIES 


Public v. Private 

Politicians and their puppets were not 
the only ones who eagerly watched returns 
from last Tuesday’s elections. Vitally in- 
terested, too, were public utilitarians and 
their hundreds of thousands of stockhold- 
ers. In more than a score of U. S. towns 
and cities voters were asked to decide 
last week whether or not they wanted mu- 
nicipal control of their light & power 
services. 

Those in favor of public ownership vo- 
ciferously pointed out that the Public 
Works Administration was willing, even 
eager to lend money, that service rates 
would be lower since the plants would not 
operate for profit. Those in favor of pri- 
vate ownership declared just as loudly that 
the cities, already in financial straits, 
could not afford to risk deficits in the util- 
ity business; that though rates might be 
lower, city treasuries would sharply miss 
the taxes now levied on privately-owned 
plants. After last week’s voting, neither 
side could claim a national victory, but 
both had things to cheer for. 


Most important outcomes: 


For Public Works. Camden, N. J., 
already $30,000,000 in debt, voted by a 
substantial majority to authorize the city 
government to raise $10,000,000, either 
by bond issue or by Federal borrowing, 
to build a power plant. The proposal 
was permissive, not mandatory, and was 
interpreted as an unemployment relief 
measure. Akron, Ohio voted: 23,887-to- 
22,258 to purchase a power plant. A 
second referendum will have to take place 
before Akron actually goes into the power 
& light business. In Sandusky, Ohio the 
issue was clear. The city decided to build 
a $1,400,000 light plant to be owned and 
operated publicly. Fleetwood, Pa. and 
Cicero, Ind. also voted in favor of 
public ownership of their power & light 
plants. In Bradford, Pa., Auburn, N. Y., 
Defiance, Ohio, mayors were elected on 
public ownership platforms. 

For Privateering. Salt Lake Citizens 
were to decide whether or not to build 
and operate their own plant at a cost not 
to exceed $18,000,000. Utah Power & 
Light Co. is one of the few enterprises in 
Salt Lake City not controlled by Mor- 
mons. Nevertheless, Mormon _ voters 
turned thumbs down on the project 2-to-r. 

For the third time in four years the 
voters of Portsmouth, Ohio defeated a pro- 
posal to operate their own electric facil- 
ities. Youngstown, Ohio voted against a 
bond issue which would have provided a 
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municipally-owned distributing system. So 
did San Francisco. Burlington and Bor- 
dentown, N. J., Atlanta, Ind. and Tyrone, 
Pa. decided against municipal operation 
of their lighting systems. 

Well-run Cincinnati voted nay on mu- 
nicipal ownership for an interesting rea- 
son. The citizens there decided against 
buying Cincinnati Gas & Electric’s plant 
not because they were unsympathetic to 
public ownership but because they plan to 
get their electricity from Cove Creek 
Dam, the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
proposed power plant on the Tennessee 
River near Knoxville. The Cincinnati 
Southern, municipally-owned _ railway, 
passes within 1o mi. of the proposed dam- 
site. Transmission lines could be cheaply 
strung along the right-of-way into Cincin- 
nati where current would be distributed 
by a publicly-owned system. 

After Birmingham. Since he got out 
of Harvard Law School where he was a 
protégé of Professor Felix Frankfurter, a 
smooth-browed young man named David 
Eli Lilienthal has spent most of ten years 
defending the public in Illinois and Wis- 
consin from the ogre of privately-owned 
utilities. The consuming public had been 
consistently appreciative of Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s efforts in its behalf until last month 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

Within three months, Tennessee Valley 
Authority expects to begin selling elec- 
tric current generated at the Government- 
owned plants at Muscle Shoals to munici- 
pally-owned plants. To prepare retail out- 
lets for TVA’s power has been Mr. Lil- 
ienthal’s chief job as one of TVA’s three 
directors. Birmingham was the first city 
in TVA’s area to vote on whether it would 
take over the local privately-owned light 
& power system and buy current from 
TVA at an estimated 7/1o¢ per kilowa'‘t- 
hour wholesale, or continue to patronize 
private enterprises. In the voting, priva- 
teering won, 9,696-to-6,923. 

The Roosevelt Administration, com- 
mitted to “democratizing” industry, did 
not take its Birmingham defeat lying 
down. The Federal Trade Commission is 
now investigating “excessive expenditures 
by private power interests” in the Bir- 
mingham referendum. 

Meantime, Director Lilienthal has been 
busy in other parts of the TVA territory. 
Some 50 Southern municipalities have ap- 
plied to TVA for power contracts, includ- 
ing Decatur, Ala., Augusta, Ga., Jackson, 
Tenn. Last week Director Lilienthal 
journeyed to Tupelo, Miss. to sign for- 
mally the first such contract. En route, he 
stopped off at Atlanta to make a speech 
on “the electrification of America.” 

Blandly he admitted what foes of Gov- 
ernment-in-the-power-business have been 
moaning loudest about: “It is perfectly 
evident that we now have... a tre- 
mendous surplus supply of electricity. 

A fair estimate is that 25% of the 
investment in power houses and trans- 
mission lines is idle and is piling up fixed 
charges. .’ He further recognized 
that the nation’s power surplusage would 
soon be increased by Federal and State 
power projects at Muscle Shoals, Cove 
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Creek, Boulder Dam, Bonneville Dam 
(Ore.), Grand Coulee Dam (Wash.). 

What would have to be done, said he, 
was to promote a tremendous increase in 
electrical consumption. “At the present 
time the average monthly use of electric- 
ity for domestic purposes in this country 
is about 50 k. w.h. That figure is a chal- 
lenge to the electric industry and to the 
people of the country. It represents a 
parsimonious and niggardly use of a great 
national resource. .. .” 


AGRICULTURE 
“Millions of Bullfrogs” 


No football crowd in the land could 
have been cheerier than the throng of 
farmers, bundled in sheepskins and mack- 
inaws, who converged one morning last 
week in 15,000 automobiles on Farmer Ben 
Stalp’s place near West Point, Neb. to see 
the National Cornhusking Championship. 
They cheered and stomped lustily as, with 
pheasants whirring up out of the sere corn 
rows and the yellow ears whacking against 
the bangboards, Husker Sherman Henrik- 
sen of Lancaster County, Nebraska, beat 
16 competitors, including the champions 
of Illinois, Indiana and Minnesota, with a 
net load of 27.62 bushels in the allotted 
80 minutes. 

A grim, menacing contrast was another, 
smaller crowd of farmers 25 mi. away at 
Thurston, Neb. Pickets of the Farm Holi- 
day Association, they burned a railroad 
bridge on the line into Sioux City. Other 
picketers burned a bridge over near Ports- 
mouth, Iowa. Elsewhere in Iowa and in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota there was vio- 
lence last week. But it was fitful, sporadic 
violence. Milo Reno’s great Corn Belt 
uprising was not rising “in full gear” as 
he had urged. Checks from the Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Administration were de- 
scending on the land in a gentle, per- 
vasive rain, damping the prairie fire of 
farmers’ anger. Here and there law- 
abiding, patient farmers organized vigi- 
lance corps to deal with agitators.* The 
Corn Belt was quiet as into it came Gen- 
eral Hugh Samuel Johnson to speak for 
the President. 

78 Seats. Not just to praise his NRA 
but also to explain his colleague George 
Peek’s collateral AAA and to hold the 
farm vote for next autumn’s Congressional 
elections, came General Johnson. Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska and South Dakota control 107 
seats in the House of Representatives, 78 
of which are now Democratic. Loss of 
many of these seats to the Republicans 
might deeply cut the Democratic house 


*TIME erred in stating fortnight ago that, 
“in Iowa 20,000 deputies and 50,000 militia 
arms to keep the peace.” Towa’s 
51, and was not ordered out 
ocal sherifis, some militiamen 
were allowed to swear in as special deputies. 
There were approximately 1,000 deputies 
throughout the State, of which not more than 
200 actively participated in quelling the strike. 
Milo Reno, prime agitator of the farm holiday 
movement, characterized as “‘preposterous’’ his 
colleagues’ claim that 250,000 pickets were 
posted throughout the Corn Belt. He put total 
picket strength at 10,000. 


stood to 
militia totals 3,7 
By request of 1 


majority of 183, seriously hamper Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's program. 

Minneapolis. Fifteen thousand people 

swarmed into the Minneapolis Auditorium 
to hear General Johnson warm up by de- 
nouncing “chiselers” and “old guard look- 
out men.” “These are rugged individual- 
ists who want to continue to live in the 
dark ages of human relationships. 
I'm not going to let them fool the Ameri- 
can people. Racketeering is a harsh 
word. We do not mind it when applied 
to Al Capone, but these gentlemen do not 
like to hear it applied to what a Senate 
committee has disclosed about certain 
great New York fiduciaries. Why, the 
truth is, in the light of these developments, 
that Al Capone was a poor ignorant Sicilian 
piker. 

“NRA has nothing to do with farm 

credits, or home loan or farm loan or pub- 
lic works. . . . The AAA had to deal not 
with industry which operates all year, but 
with agriculture which operates on sea- 
sonal crops. It did not have authority in 
time to do all it intends for this year’s 
crops. ... Farm revolt may be useful, 
but it is no part of wisdom to revolt 
against our friends. ... What did you 
ever get from these gentlemen who are 
now inciting you against the President’s 
program? I'll tell you what you got. 
You got destitution and the road to ruin. 
.. . If instead of making the President’s 
task harder by misunderstanding, you 
continue to give him your patience and 
your support, he will lick this ghastly farm 
disparity.” 

Des Moines. Next day General John- 
son sped to Des Moines, addressed 4,000 
at the Shrine Auditorium. “To agriculture 
the Recovery Administration gave every- 
thing,” he declared. “There is authority 
to do everything that ever has been sug- 
gested to raise farm prices and if none of 
the indirect methods work, there is au- 
thority to tax the whole public and turn 
the proceeds over to agriculture to make 
up for any lag in parity of prices.” 

By nightfall he was in Omaha, furi- 
ously exorcising Old Deal industrialists. 
“In seven months,” he said, President 
Roosevelt had “patched up almost 25% 
of the wreck of twelve years’ blundering.” 

In Kansas City, General Johnson said 
he had telephoned President Roosevelt 
that not 19% of the people had any idea 
of opposing his program. In Convention 
Hall he declared: “There was so much 
tom-tom writing in the papers out here 
that I thought it well to make a swing 
around the circle. It was altogether un- 
He told the story of the New 
York chef who hastened out to the Mid- 
west because “some big butter-&-egg man 
informed him there were 
“millions of bullfrogs” on his ranch. “He 
knew that because he heard them filling 
the night with their ke-dunking. Well, you 
know the rest. Like the lone coyote—like 
William Allen White—like several other 
of our institutions in this great Mississippi 
basin—he found that there were exactly 
three bullfrogs who were making all that 
noise. 
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necessary.” 


of those days” 


said: “I 


reporters he 


would never have left Washington if [4 
known that things were in as good shape 
as they are. I expected to be heckled at 
Des Moines and Omaha, and I was 
cheered!” 

Wallace. To Des Moines last week 
also went Secretary of Agriculture Wal. 
lace. To the cornhusking bee in Nebrasky 
he broadcast a description of the firs 
U. S. bee, which he sponsored in 1923 to 
make cornhusking an art instead of drudg- 
ery. Des Moines is Secretary Wallace's 
home town. Before becoming a Cabinet 
official he edited Wallace’s Farmer there. 
Iowans turned out 10,000 strong to hear 
their native son speak in the Coliseum. 
He declared that the Government’s cor- 
hog loan program would increase farm in- 
come, that farm prices would be inflated 
by the President’s new gold policy and 
by the upping of industrial wages under 
the NRA. But he conceded that such in- 
flation might be slow. “This is especially 
true of dairy and livestock products,” he 
said. “It may be necessary to increase 
quickly and materially the purchasing 
power of the people who consume those 
products. In other words, industrial pay- 
rolls must be increased. . . 

“Where will the money come from? If 
private capital declines to provide it, the 
Government will have to. This can be 
done under existing law, and on Wednes- 
day last the President announced that the 
Government is prepared to move in that 
direction by taking 4,000,000 off the pub- 
lic relief rolls and giving them jobs [see 
p. 11]. This is the kind of controlled in- 
flation that takes hold at the grass roots.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Ins Ousted 


Early election morning a swart, chunky 
little man accompanied by the plain, ef- 
ficient woman who for eleven years was 
his secretary and four years ago became 
his wife, marched into a polling place 
in Manhattan’s upper East Side. He en- 
tered a voting machine, closed the green 
curtain behind him, pulled down a row of 
small levers over a row of names headed 
by his own. Emerging, he refused to smile 
for photographers. “I'll do that tonight,” 
he said. His prediction was correct. By 
nightfall, Fiorello Henry LaGuardia had 
become the rorst Mayor of New York 
City, elected on the first victorious Fusion 
ticket since 1913. 


Never in the history of the city had so 


voted in 


many citizens (2,100.000) 
heard that 


Mayoral election. When he 
some of his party were not being allowed 
to vote in his neighborhood, scrappy little 
Candidate LaGuardia rushed out of his 
house without an overcoat, stormed into 
a polling place which was being held by 2¢ 
Tammanyites. The small Wartime aviator 
tore the red Tammany badge off the first 
man he saw, barked: “You’re thugs. Gt! 
out!” Another man advanced on Him 
Major LaGuardia doubled up his fsts 
to do battle. Police restrained him. Cam 
didate LaGuardia promised to kick the 
interfering officers off the force the cay 
he took office. 
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so good for you... 
so nourishing... 
so helpful to appetite 


and 


Eat Soup 
AND Keep WELL 


Oh, Campbell's Soup 
Is just the thing 

To make you want 
To play and sing! 


digestion... 


Appetite balky—digestion sluggish—no 
wonder the doctor advises soup! He knows 
that soup frequently will tempt when nothing 
else attracts. And he also knows how invig- 
orating, easily assimilated, and wholesome 
good soup is! 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is the children’s 
delight. Below par or in bounding health, they 
always like it. And it supplies an abundance 
of splendidly beneficial vegetables —15 in all 
—cooked in rich beef broth, retaining all 
their goodness in the soup. A meal in itself! 


Soup is just the thing to please and benefit 
the whole family, brighten your table, provide 
real, hearty food. And the fact that it’s made 
in Campbell's famous, glistening kitchens is 
your surest guarantee of the quality you de- 
sire. Yet see how little you pay for all the extra 
assured value in Campbell's Vegetable Soup! 
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21 kinds to choose from... 


Asparagus Mulligatawny 
Bean Mutton 
Beef Ox Tail 
Bouillon 

Pea 
Celery 
Chicken Pepper Pot 
Chicken-Gumbo Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consomme Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 
Mock Turtle Vegetable-Beef 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


Compl. Negetable Soup 


CONTAINING RICH BEEF BROTH PLUS 15 GARDEN VEGETABLES 
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By the time Mayor-elect LaGuardia 
climbed happily, theatrically but wearily 
up to the marquee of the Astor Hotel to 
chow himself to roaring thousands in 
Times Square, the votes stood: LaGuardia, 
858,551; Joseph Vincent McKee, onetime 
acting mayor and Recovery (independent 
Democratic) candidate, 604,045; Mayor 
Iohn Patrick O’Brien, Tammany’s bum- 
bling standard bearer, 586,100. LaGuardia 
carried every borough. Fusion won three 
of the five borough presidencies, the 

















Inte rnational 
LAGUARDIA & SEABURY 
The Italian Press said “Napoleonic.” 


Comptrollership, an overwhelming major- 
ity in the Board of Estimate. Recovery 
candidates, in a surprisingly poor showing 
got only the Bronx borough presidency. 
Tammany retained control of the Board 
of Aldermen, won the Manhattan borough 
presidency. To the amazement of many 
an observer, Tammany also won the New 
York county district attorneyship for 
William Copeland Dodge, an_ obscure 
lower court judge. Ferdinand Pecora, the 
U. §. Senate’s bank inquisitor and the 
Recovery candidate, ran a poor third. 
_At Foggia, Italy, where Candidate La- 
Guardia’s father was born and where the 
Major trained for flying on the Italian 
lront, news of the Fusion victory was 
pasted on the town hall. Elsewhere in 
ltaly, newspapers exultantly recalled that 
LaGuardia is “typically Italian,” “a Na- 
poleonic figure.” Italians would have been 
well within their rights in comparing their 
nero also to Caruso, so operatic are his 
posturings, grimacings and emotional up- 
whoopings on the political platform. Even 
I private conversation, as with his backer 
Judge Seabury (see cut), “Napoleon” La- 
buardia’s mobile features resemble those 
ol an actor with the plot at its thickest. 

Mayor-elect LaGuardia & wife sailed 
away to rest in Panama, accompanied by 
his backer, Publisher Frank E. Tichenor 
of Editor Al Smith’s New Outlook. Be- 
lore sailing Mr. LaGuardia forswore any 
part in the movement to make Fusion a 
permanent New York party. 
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The New York overturn was not last 
week’s only one. In many another U. S. 
town and city, restless and dissatisfied 
voters marched in record crowds to the 
polls, smashed through traditional party 
lines, ousted the ins of both major parties. 

Philadelphia turned its back on the 
G. O. P. for the first time in 20 years. In 
an election which did not involve the 
mayoralty, Democrats and Pinchot Repub- 
licans routed the Vare machine, elected a 
Democratic Comptroller, Treasurer, Reg- 
ister of Wills, Coroner, three judges, leav- 
ing Republican Mayor Joseph Hampton 
Moore at the head of an unsympathetic 
city government. Way was paved for in- 
surgent Governor Gifford Pinchot to run 
for the U. S. Senate next year. The tradi- 
tionally Republican Jiquirer hotly de- 
manded that “William S. Vare should 
resign from the national committee and 
remove himself from politics.” Simul- 
taneously, Philadelphia voted 5-to-1 to 
end some 1794 Blue Laws which prohibited 
Sunday baseball. 

As in New York Cleveland Democrats 
squabbled among themselves. After the 
primary, Mayor Ray Thomas Miller, 
backed by Newton Diehl Baker and the 
regular Democratic organization which 
had only been in power one year, fell out 
with Representative Martin L. Sweeney, 
who had also sought the mayoral nomina- 
tion. In a huff, Mr. Sweeney switched 
his allegiance to Harry Lyman Davis, the 
Republican nominee. Davis, a seamed, 
greyhaired old-line Republican, won by 
10.000 votes. Thrice (1915, 1917, 1919) 
elected Mayor of Cleveland, once (1920) 
Ohio’s Governor, Mayor-elect Davis at 
once closeted himself with aggressive 
young Publisher Dan R. Hanna of the 
Cleveland News to choose his cabinet. 

Pittsburgh compensated the Democracy 
for Cleveland’s loss. Accustomed to cred- 
iting the Democrats with not more than 
5,000 votes, tabulators were amazed when 
Democratic voters piled in 100,000 strong, 
swept a young political novice named 
William N. McNair, who accented the 
New Deal heavily, into the mayor’s office 
by a 26,000 majority. Not in the memory 
of the oldest Western Pennsylvanian had 
Andrew William Mellon’s town gone 
Democratic. Malfeasance charges proved 
against the late Mayor Charles Howard 
Kline (Time, May 23, 1932) provided 
potent Democratic ammunition. 

Boston. Three riot calls and complaints 
that pretty girls were flirting for votes 
marked staid Boston’s six-cornered may- 
oral election. The first three candidates 
finished within 9,000 votes of each other. 
Top man was Frederick William Mans- 
field, prominent Democratic lawyer who 
had the endorsement of the potent Good 
Government Association (“Goo Goos”). 
Democratic Mayor James Michael Cur- 
ley’s man, District Attorney William J. 
Foley, ran third. 

Scranton and Lancaster, Pa. ousted 
longlived Republican machines. So did 
Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. In Hart- 
ford, Conn., however, a Democratic ad- 
ministration was swept out by resurgent 
Republicans. 
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Detroit retained Acting Mayor Frank 
Couzens, 31-year-old son of richest Sena- 
tor James Couzens, by a vote of 2-to-1. 
The election was non-partisan. 

In the Dearborn mayoralty election, 
Henry Ford’s Cousin Clyde won easily 
over Socialist David Jones, who had 
pledged himself to end what he called the 
domination of Ford Co. in municipal af- 
fairs. Jasper McLevy, 55-year-old roofer, 
fared far better at Bridgeport, Conn. 
where, as Socialist candidate for Mayor, 
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Jasrper McLevy 
'“Tndustrialists are sick of being milked.” 
he whipped the Democratic machine by 
6,070 votes, the Republican machine of 
Connecticut’s Boss John Henry Rora- 
back by 15,124. Nine times in 28 years 
had Jasper McLevy run for Mayor and 
been defeated. This year not only Bridge- 
port’s large foreign population rallied to 
Candidate McLevy, but many a socialite 
and businessman as well. “Industrialists,” 
explained he, “are sick of being milked by 
grafters.” Socialist McLevy promised to 
pattern his administration after that of 
Daniel Webster Hoan, Socialist Mayor of 
Milwaukee since 1916, who went to 
Bridgeport to campaign for him. 

While Ferdinand Pecora was losing his 
race for district- attorney of New York 
County, his Democrat brother Michael 
across the Hudson River in Tenafly, N. J. 
was being beaten in his race for Mayor. 

Two candidates who had nothing to 
worry about were Virginia’s Harry Flood 
Byrd, running to succeed himself as U. S. 
Senator, and George C. Peery, candidate 
for Governor. Democrats, each won hands 
down. 

Most luckless candidate of the day was 
Victor E. Hillman, running for alderman- 
at-large of Worcester, Mass. Candidate 
Hillman was declared winner. Then the 
city clerk declared that there had been 
an error of 100 votes in tabulating the 
returns, awarded the office to Mr. Hill- 
man’s opponent. Simultaneously, Mr. 
Hillman’s wife filed suit for divorce. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Order No. 173 

Just as President Roosevelt and Com- 
rade Litvinoff were fraternizing last week 
(see p. 12), the Soviet War Council at 
Moscow, with blazing indiscretion, issued 
Order No. 173. 

Abrupt and militant, it knocked into a 
Red soldier’s turnip-shaped helmet the 
soothing assertions by Soviet publicists 
in recent weeks that Russia’s leaders have 
abandoned the objective of her late, great 
Dictator Nikolai Lenin: to foment “the 
World Revolution of the Proletariat” by 
every practicable means including, when 
advisable, intervention by the Red Army. 

Order No. 173 is specific. It instructs 
every Red Army commander “to train 
each Red Soldier to be devoted in heart 
and in soul to the World Revolution of 
the Proletariat.” The issuing of such an 
order at such a time seemed to indicate 
a slip between the cogs of Dictator Josef 
Stalin’s complex State machine. Last 
week that popular cog War Minister 
Klimentiy (“Klim”) Voroshilov had not 
yet returned from his junket to Angora 
where he congratulated Dictator Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha on the tenth birthday of 
the Turkish Republic (Time, Nov. 6). 
Order No. 173 was therefore not signed 
by “Klim” but by fierce-bearded Vice- 
War Minister Jan Gamarnik, who looks 
like a world revolution all by himself. 
Had “Klim” been in the Kremlin, ob- 
servers thought, Order No. 173 would 
have been circulated privately to Red 
Army commanders, not blatantly released 
to the Moscow Press. 

By no means dead, though Dictator 
Stalin has ostentatiously withdrawn from 
its Executive Committee, is the Comin- 
tern or Third International, the world 
agency of proletarian revolution. While 
Comrade Litvinoff was en route to Wash- 
ington, dispatches from Moscow reported 
that “the windows of the Comintern 
Building are dark.” Last week the 
Comintern Executive Committee issued 
an appeal “to the toiling masses of the 
world,” bade them to “Join ranks with 


the Soviet Union proletariat! Forge a 
uniform Revolutionary Front against 
Fascism and War! Against Japanese 


Imperialism and World Imperialism! For 
a Soviet China and a Soviet Germany!” 

Equally embarrassing to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Litvinoff was the U. S. “Work- 
ers’ Party” (Communist) which persisted 
in announcing during the New York 
mayoralty campaign that one of its main 
objectives is “Militant support of the 
Soviet Union!” Finally in Moscow last 
week the inopportune death of cackling, 
seamy-skinned Comrade Sen Katayama, 
74-year-old Japanese member of the 
Comintern Executive Committee, forced 
Dictator Stalin to make open display of 
the fact that he is still pro-Comintern 
(i.e. pro-World Revolution), despite his 
resignation from the Comintern Com- 
mittee. 

In great flakes Moscow’s first heavy 
snow of the season was softly falling. 
Red Army divisions, snug in their ankle- 


length winter overcoats and turnip hel- 
mets, filled the vast Red Square. All 
Moscow turned out to see who would 
bear the ashes of Comrade Katayama to 
their niche in the Kremlin wall. Millions 





Soyuz photo 


Vice-War MINISTER GAMARNIK 
He ordered what he looks like. 


of eyes fastened on a swart, powerfully 
built man in a long greatcoat who strode 
bare-headed through the snowstorm: 
Chief Pallbearer Josef Stalin. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Parliament’s Week 


The Commons: 


@ Chuckled at a whimsy of Sir Arthur M. 
Samuel, Conservative M. P., onetime 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, who 
had just returned from the U. S. To fel- 
low M. P.’s who quizzed him about the 
U. S., Sir Arthur handed a card on which 
is printed: 

“T do not understand the Roosevelt plan. 

“Nor does Mr. Roosevelt. 

“So please don’t ask me to explain it. 

“Ask the Brainstorm Trust.” 

@ Received from Sir Henry Bucknall 
Betterton, Minister of Labor, precisely the 
sort of bill to “reform” the British Dole 
which might be expected from a graduate 
of Rugby and Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, and a member of the arch-Tory Carl- 
ton Club. 

Sir Henry’s bill made Laborites see red 
and swear purple. It would take discretion 
in dole cases away from the local boards 
appointed by Britain’s municipal councils, 
many of which have just been captured by 
Labor in sweeping gains at the last munic- 
ipal elections (Trme, Nov. 13). A central 
government board, staffed by civil ser- 
vants, would administer a much restricted 
dole, based on division of the jobless into 
three classes: 1) “the occasionally unem- 
ployed”; 2) “the chronically unem- 
ployed”; and 3) “the unemployable desti- 
tute” who would get only such relief as is 


provided in the Poor Laws established by 
Queen Elizabeth. Able-bodied dole ap. 
plicants could be sent, at the discretion of 
the government board, to “vocational 
training centres.” Gone would be what 
wits have called “the dignity of living on 
the dole.” 

Not debated last week, Sir Henry’s bill 

will come up for action after Parliament 
adjourns this week and at once reassembles 
to be “opened” by George V on Nov. 21 
with his Cabinet’s autumn declaration of 
policy, the Speech from the Throne. 
@ Voted down by a smashing Conserva- 
tive majority a resolution against the Na- 
tional Government’s plan to extend the 
Labor Laws Act of 1920 which gives no 
protection as to working hours to children 
under 16. 

“That measure was passed by war 

profiteers!” stormed Lady Astor, opposing 
the Government despite the fact that she 
is a Conservative. Continued the Noble 
Lady: “We [Conservatives] are supposed 
to back the Government but we sometimes 
feel more like kicking you than backing 
you!” 
@ Ho-hummed at an announcement by 
President of the Board of Trade Walter 
Runciman that His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain will withdraw on Dec. 7 
from President Roosevelt’s once-famed 
“Tariff Truce” (Time, May 22). 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Jacks & Contracts 


To Dubliners last week Armistice Day 
was just another unpleasant reminder 
that Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State are still parts of the same Empire. 
They showed their feelings by dynamit- 
ing an obelisk on Bray Head erected to 
celebrate Queen Victoria’s Diamond Ju- 
bilee. On Armistice Eve the Irish Repub- 
lican Army and the Laborites paraded and 
tiraded through Dublin streets to College 
Green. There they poured kerosene on 
two Union Jacks, brandished the blazing 
banners until only charred staves re- 
mained. Leaders howled at the crowd, 
“Destroy every poppy in Dublin to- 
morrow and burn every Union Jack and 
every emblem of British imperialism. 
They excoriated President Eamon de 
Valera for not having made it a crime 
to fly the British flag in Dublin on Armis- 
tice Day. 

Taking his own time and way of annoy- 
ing Britain, de Valera last week let to 


non-Britons the biggest batch of Free 
State contracts since the great River 
Shannon hydro-electric project eight 


years ago. Part of his long-range pro- 
gram to make Ireland self-sufficient, they 
called for £600,000 worth of machinery 
for beet-sugar factories at Mallow, 
Thurles and Tuam. German and Czecho- 
slovak companies got the contracts 1 
exchange for promises to buy more Irish 
farm products. When the three new 
plants are operating next autumn, the 
Free State need import no more sugar 
Next problems: grain, clothing, paper, 
machinery, chemical products. Insoluble: 
tea. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





CANADA 
Central Bank? 


Canada’s ten many-branched banks have 
no Federal Reserve overlordship, no small 
bank competition, but the law under which 
they operate must be overhauled every 


CAMPAIGNERS GORING, 
Ballots marked “Nein” were “spoiled” ballots. 


ten years. When the question of a new 
Bank Act came up in Parliament as usual 
last spring, the danger of the banks’ situ- 
ation was suddenly plain. From _ the 
Western prairies rose furious anti-banker 
howls for a new system, for lower interest 
rates, for “nationalization of credit.” Par- 
lament was impressed. To avoid financial 
confusion when Canada could least afford 
it, Conservative Premier Bennett got the 
Parliament to extend bank charters for 
one year during which he promised to call 
acommission to study Canada’s banking, 
Currency and coinage. 

He invited to its headship a famed 
Scottish lawyer, son of a Scottish parson, 
Hugh Pattison Macmillan, Baron Mac- 
millan of Aberfeldy, co-author of the bril- 
lant “Macmillan Report” of the British 
Treasury Committee on Finance & In- 
dustry. So sound and lucid was it that it 
‘ecame the only Blue Book ever published 
in Britain to net a profit. Second member 
oi the Commission was another son of a 
scottish parson, Sir Charles Addis, one- 
lime director of the Bank of England. 
These two Scotsmen Premier Bennett 
balanced with two Canadian bankers, Sir 


Wiliam Thomas White and Beaudry 
Leman. To give Western Canada a voice 


he threw in Premier John Edward Brown- 
lee of the Province of Alberta. For two 
months the Commissioners have inched 
over the wide Canadian landscape from 
bank to bank (Trae, Aug. 28). Last week, 
after the two Scotsmen had gotten back to 
London for congratulation dinners, the 
Commission’s findings were issued at 
Ottawa. 

Big news was that a majority of the 
Commission recommended a Central Bank 
lor Canada, modeled on the Bank of Eng- 
land. In the majority were the two Scots- 
men and the Western Canadian Premier. 


The Commission’s minority—the two 
Canadian bankers—dissented on_ the 
grounds that a central bank would soon 
get messed in Canadian politics. Con- 
scientious Lord Macmillan with his old 
laurels to protect warned: 

“A Central Bank could not cure all the 


minced home again wearing little buttons 
with the legend “Ja. 

Nazi war veterans in wheel chairs dis- 
played the challenging placard: “German, 
hast thou voted Ja? If not, our sacrifice 
was in vain!” 

In remote piled 


seaports Germans 








HITLER, VON PAPEN 


economic ills of Canada: it would not be 
a source of unlimited credit for all bor- 
rowers on all occasions: indeed, its opera- 
tions might as often be restrictive as ex- 
pansive.” 

Speaking at a dinner of the Canada 
Club in London last fortnight, he antici- 
pated the possibility that the Bank might 
be a disappointment until Canadian 
bankers were converted to its principle 
Puffed he: “When you reflect that not a 
single depositor has lost a cent in this 
troublesome period and that the banks are 
firm and solvent, you will agree that the 
bankers of Canada may well take credit 
to themselves. I am not at all sure 
that Canada may not, before many years 
are over, become the economic centre of 
the British Empire.” 

To the Commission’s second recommen- 
dation all five members set their hand. It 
called for an organization to extend inter- 
mediate and short-term credit to Canada’s 
furious farmers. Observers last week ex- 
pected Parliament, when it meets next 
January, to make the Commission's 
recommendations Canadian law. 


GERMANY 


“Kdampfen Mit Uns!” 

All over the Fatherland solemn little 
groups of school children paced the streets 
importantly one day last week, chanting 
at grown ups “Ja, ja ja! Vote Ja! Ja, ja, 
ja! Vote Ja!” 

Blind men ran their fingers over a Nazi 
hump-&-bump manifesto in Braille which 
keynoted “Vote Ja!” 

Gaudy prostitutes from Berlin’s West 
End hotels and night clubs, who are rarely 
seen on the streets by daylight, piled out 
of bed and trudged sleepily to the polls, 
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aboard steamers to register with the cap- 
tains their “Ja.” 

In Berlin nearly every kiosk blossomed 
with a poster of Der Marschall und der 
Gefreite. Onetime Gefreite (lance-cor- 
poral) Adolf Hitler was shown in Naai 
uniform, Feldmarschall von Hindenburg 
in the sack suit of a President. Together 
they appealed to all Germany in giant 
capitals to KAMPFEN MIT UNS FUR 
FRIEDEN UND GLEICHBERECHTI- 
GUNG! (“Battle with us for peace and 
equality!”). The great plebiscite decreed 
by Chancellor Hitler to vindicate his with- 
drawal of Germany from the Disarma- 
ment Conference and resignation from the 
League of Nations (Time, Oct. 23 et seq.) 
was on. Adolf Hitler, born an Austrian, 
was about to make good his audacious 
boast when summoned before the German 
Supreme Court three years ago (TIME, 
Oct. 6, 1930). Asked by the Court, “Are 
you plotting a revolution?”, he snarled, 
“Nein!” we are merely planning an in- 
tellectual eruption of the German people 
by peaceful means. Within ‘three 
years 35,000,000 of the 40,000,000 Ger- 
man voters will support us. . . . Heads 
will roll in the sand!” 

Last spring in the last election more 
than 20,000,000 Germans voted against 
Hitlerism, though Adolf Hitler was then 
Chancellor and aad put on a terrific cam- 
paign (Time, March 13). To make sure 
of a real “intellectual eruption” last week 
—an utter blasting of Nazidom’s foes— 
the Chancellor and his chief henchmen 
have been shouting themselves hoarse for 
weeks, roaring up and down Germany in 
Herr Hitler’s big private plane, often 
piloted by the bull-necked, hot-eyed No. 
2 Nazi, General Hermann Wilhelm GGring, 
Premier of Prussia and a War ace (see 
cut). To ensure victory other steps were 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


also taken—or at least a great many Ger- 
mans seemed to think so.* 

Nazi wrath -knew no bounds when His 
Eminence Michael Cardinal von Faul- 
haber, Archbishop of Munich, exhorted 
German Catholics last week to vote “ac- 
cording to your conscience.” Nazis 
stormed that the Cardinal should have 
said “Vote Ja!” In a speech of passionate 
denunciation General Goring spoke of 
“black moles” (priests) as little better 
than “Red rats” (Socialists )—despite the 
fact that Chancellor Hitler is nominally 
a Catholic. 

The Chancellor’s last speech of the 
campaign was shouted from atop a dy- 
namo in Berlin’s vast Siemens & Halske 
electric works. To hear him by radio all 
German factory workers stopped work 
for one hour. This time-out the workers 
had to make up later by working an hour 
overtime without extra pay. “German 
workmen!” shouted Orator Hitler. ‘“In- 
ternational conflicts are fomented by a 
small group of international gypsies!” 

Getting the idea, Siemens & Halske 
workmen guffawed and shouted, “Jews! 
Jews!” 

“Either we shall have equal rights,” 
continued the Chancellor, “or the world 
will never see us again at a_ confer- 
ence! . . . We will never go [back to the 
Disarmament Conference] as bootblacks 
or inferiors!” 

As his final trump Chancellor Hitler 
played a gruff, five minute radio speech to 
the Fatherland by President von Hinden- 
burg. “It is a lie, it is a vilification,” 
rumbled der Feldmarschall, “if the outside 
world imputes warlike intentions to us 
| but] true peace can be achieved only on 
the basis of equality. Let your votes be 
a profession with me and with the Chan- 
cellor for the principle of equality and for 
peace with honor!” 

After that it was all over but the voting 
and the buttons. After voting every Ger- 
man had an opportunity to buy for five 
pfennigs (2¢) a button stamped “Ja, 
1933!” Few failed to buy. Scowling Nazi 
strong-arm men warned, “to vote Nein 
and wear a Ja button is to wear a lie!” 

Returns came in very slowly, due to the 
fact that every polling place was staffed 
by inexperienced new clerks, Nazi clerks. 
Their figures showed that 40,601,577 
Germans voted Ja, 2,100,765 voted Nein. 

Also voted on was the question of elect- 
ing a new Reichstag all members of which 
had been picked by Chancellor Hitler and 
lumped together on the ballot under a 

*Emerging from Germany just before the vote, 
Correspondent Leland Stowe of Manhattan’s 
Herald Tribune cabled from Paris: “Repeatedly, 
in recent weeks, German citizens asked this cor- 
respondent to discover what the ‘trick’ in the 
elections was and how the Nazis would tabulate 
the names of all who voted ‘No.’ Scores of 
similar requests were made to all foreign cor- 
respondents. 

“German ballot boxes are so shaped that each 
ballot falls flatly into place. Therefore, the Nazi 
checkers who will dominate all the voting bureaus 
and who will require each voter to give his name 
and address before he is allowed to cast ‘a ballot, 
need merely number each name on the voting list 
as the ballots are cast. The ballots, it is said, 
can be extracted and opened in the same order 
and 4 names of those who voted ‘No’ checked 
on a list. 


single circle in which the voter could write 
“Ja.” If he wrote anything else or nothing 
his paper was thrown out as “spoiled.” 
Official score for the new Reichstag: 39,- 
626,647 Jas and 3,348,362 spoiled ballots. 

Grimly French statesmen waited to see 
what, if anything, Chancellor Hitler would 
write on the blank check thus signed over 
to him last week by. German voters. In 
his ‘Heads will roll in the sand” declara- 
tion he promised that when he came to 
power his government would “seek to 
abrogate or revise the Treaty [of Ver- 
sailles] by diplomatic negotiations. I 
solemnly assert that if these fail we shall 
proceed to ignore or circumvent the 
Treaty, with legal means if possible; fail- 
ing that with illegal means. The world 
may call that ‘illegal’ but I am answerable 
solely to the German people for my ac- 
tions!” 

A post-election sensation was the tak- 
ing into “protective custody” (often the 
prelude to a Nazi prison camp) of 
H. R. H. Duke Albrecht, head of the 
former Royal House of Wurtemberg, 
because he refused to vote. Jailors of 
prison camps proudly reported that the 
Communists, Socialists, Jews and other 
anti-Hitlerites in their custody had voted 
“Ja” in nearly all cases. Thus at the 
dread prison camp in Brandenburg only 
1.2% of the prisoners plucked up courage 
to vote “Nein.” 


AUSTRIA 


Gallows and Assistants 
The gallows in my garden, people say, 
Is new and neat and adequately tall, 
—G. K. Chesterton. 

Adequate though small is Engelbert 
Dollfuss. Last week the mite of a 
Chancellor (4 ft. 11 in.) who holds the 
balance between Austria’s raging Nazis 
and scarcely less irate Socialists, decided 
that what he needed was a whopping gal- 
lows. Not since 1920, when the death 
penalty was abolished, has there been 
such a thing in Austria. Engelbert Doll- 
fuss called carpenters. With a mighty 
thwacking they built in the gloomy court- 
yard of Vienna’s district. jail a monster 
gallows “adequately tall,” said to be the 
biggest ever reared in Austria. 

Meanwhile Chancellor Dollfuss had de- 
clared martial law, “yielding to popular 
demands for the restoration of the death 
penalty,” as his Government neatly put 
it, adding: “The peaceful population of 
Austria naturally has nothing to fear... . 
On the other hand this measure is to be 
understood as meaning that henceforth 
perpetrators and abettors and participants 
in disgraceful and bloody crimes and 
violent acts menacing the public safety 
will not be able to reckon with the light 
penalty hitherto specified in our laws.” 

Enrolled to defend the Dollfuss Gov- 
ernment last week were 8,000 newly uni- 
formed and smartly armed persons called 
“assistant soldiers.” Under the Treaty of 
St. Germain the Austrian Republic is en- 
titled to 30,000 volunteer soldiers. Britain, 
France and Italy, all pro-Dollfuss, agreed 
last summer to let Chancellor Dollfuss 
add the 8,000 reserve. 


“ 


SWEDEN 
“Us Swedes” v. Goring 


On his recent visit to Sweden, strutting 
General Hermann Wilhelm Goring, Pre. 
mier of Prussia and Germany’s No, » 
Nazi, laid an enormous, swastika-shaped 
contraption of laurel branches on the 
tombstone of his epileptic wife.* Last week 
an irate anti-Nazi raiding party entered 
the cemetery, carried off the Goring laurel 
swastika and left this note behind: 

“Some of us Swedes feel insulted by 
GGring’s violation of tombs. His wife may 
rest in peace, but beware of German 
propaganda on a tombstone.” 


ITALY 
New Kind of State 


The new Benito Mussolini, the Duce 
who has mastered Italian politics so thor- 
oughly that his main interest now lies in 
turning the state into a business run 
efficiently by businessmen, pushed prepa- 
rations last week to cut out what he has 
come to think of as Italy’s political ap- 
pendix, the Chamber of Deputies. 

Whanging a big dinner bell, the Premier 
rang to order in Rome the National Coun- 
cil of Corporations, destined, most Italians 
assume, to supplant the Chamber. In Italy 
corporazioni (“corporations”) are the 
higher groups which represent the basic 
Fascist syndicates of employers and em- 
ployes. Every Italian, whatever his busi 
ness, trade or profession, is represented 
by and must pay dues to the local syn- 
dicate of his occupation. He need nol 
belong to the syndicate but he is bound 
by the bargains it makes respecting his 
wages and working hours or—if he is an 
employer—respecting the wages he must 
pay and the terms on which he must hire 
help (as are U. S. industrialists whether 
or not they have signed NRA codes) 
Strikes and lockouts are against Italian 
law, punished by heavy jail sentences on 
the theory that syndicates, like gentlemen, 
can and should adjust their differences 
without strife. 

In adjusting differences and planning 
progress representatives of employer and 
employe syndicates which are organized 
in local and national federations sit with 
representatives of the state in the cor- 
porazioni which in turn are represented 
in the National Council of Corporations 
rung to order last week by Minister 0! 
Corporations Benito Mussolini with his 
dinner bell. 

Promptly up popped that fiery Roman 
Syndicalist President Arturo di Marsanich 
of the National Confederation of Fascist 
Syndicates of Commerce. While // Duce 
sat expressionless as stone, Signor Mar- 
sanich cried: “There is only one logical 
consequence of Fascist corporative pol- 

*In The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror, pr 
pared by a committee chairmanned by British 
Laborite Lord Marley, appears a photostatic copy 
of a certificate signed by Stockholm’s Police 
Doctor Karl Lundberg on April 16, 1926: “Cap- 
tain Goring is a morphia addict and_his wile 
Frau Carin Goring, nee Baroness Fock, suffers 
from epilepsy. Their home must therefore be re- 
garded as unfitted for her son Thomas.” 
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“OVER HALF A MILLION MILES 


Deseret Ne 


SALT LAKE ALY UTA 


Twenty times around the world in mileage on 


Utah roads, then a joy ride to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago with a load of prize-winning 


news carriers ....«-s 


HE record of this good old International 

Truck, shown here before the Travel and 
Transport Building at A Century of Progress 
Exposition, is an inspiration to truck operators 
and a practical demonstration of quality and 
ime economy for every man about to invest in 
tracks. 

llere are a few excerpts from a lively inter- 
view with A, J. Carlson, equipment supervisor 
ofthis Salt Lake City daily: 

“We charged this truck off the books a year 
ainda half ago and carry it at $1 now. But even 
wunting depreciation along with gas, oil, re- 
jairs, tires, and driver’s wages, we run the SF-36 
for7 to 8 cents a mile. 

“It’s gone all of 500,000 miles and I am going 
toadd 50,000 now before I give it another over- 
haul, The truck does 210 miles a day out on the 
rough Utah roads, six days a week, and believe 
me we run our delivery schedules just like a 
tain. They set their clocks by our truck out 
around Nephi and Richfield. Besides that, the 
tuck hauls most of our newsprint, miscellane- 


ous freight, and waste from the plant. On the 
waste alone it’s a daily 14-mile jaunt. 

“T tell you, what counts as much as anything 
is the ready service behind the truck, and you 
people are masters in truck servicing. Nobody 
can equal your service, and that’s something 
you don’t have to tell the trucking world — they 
know it!” 


This veteran truck and its brothers in the 


Deseret News fleet are like tens of thousands of 


other Internationals in this most important 


regard — real quality is built into every one of 


them. They are the product of International 
Harvester manufacturing policy, which insists 
on quality as the first and foremost factor in 
the making of a truck. Internationals are not 
the cheapest trucks to buy — but they are the 
most economical trucks to own and to operate, 

Ask an International branch or dealer to 
show you in detail. International sizes range 
from 4-ton to 7!4-ton, Chassis prices from $360 
up, f.0.b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Hlinois 


Equipm 


Supervisor of the Deseret News, 


b, Salt Laht Gity, Uiab 


The New International 
Model B-3 has many 
construction features 
such as the two below. 
Two wheelbases, 136 
and 160 in, 


@ Removable Cylin- 
ders permit replace- 
ment of cylinders 
without expense of 
reboring or replace- 
ment of the cylinder 
block. This great 
feature of advanced 
automotive con- 
struction has long 
been everyday prac- 
tice in International 
trucks. Distinctive 
International quality. 


1'5-ton, 
6-cy!. Model B-3 
reduced to 


695, 


for 136-in. wheelbase 
chassis, f. 0. b. 
factory 


@ Hardened Ex- 
haust-Valwe Seat 
Inserts are an In- 
ternational engine 
feature. Hardened 
inserts retard valve 
seat burning, engine 
efficiency is retained, 
and valves seldom 
need grinding. Vital 
details like these 
spell low-cost haul- 
ing over a long pe- 
riod of years. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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HOTELS 


Famous Roll 


Even tyros in the art of gustatory 
appreciation recognize a Parker 
House roll when they see one, but 
many a more worldly gourmet is 
ignorant of its origin and signifi- 
cance. The golden, folded roll, soft 
inside but crisp outside, takes its 
name from the hotel in Boston whose 
cuisine has been famed for more than 
two generations. Harvey D. Parker, 
founder, was fond of innovations: 
his were the American Plan and 
the Parker House roll. The pastry 
is universally popular, universally 
imitated. 





Doris Day 


A Parker House Ro1t 
Its shape has been imitated, but never 
ils flavor. 


Rooms with a View 

If light, cheerful, attractively-fur- 
nished rooms are a pretty good reason 
for staying at a hotel, there are 600 
pretty good reasons for staying at the 
Parker House in Boston. Vistas of 
the old and new city which can be 
seen from the windows include 
Boston Harbor, King’s Chapel, Old 
Granary Burying Ground, the Com 
mon. The government's “Buy Now” 
campaign was anticipated by the 
hotel’s management last summer, 
when $50,000 worth of new furniture, 
linens, carpets was ordered. Result: 
beds more comfortable, rooms more 
attractive, lobby more inviting than 
ever. Appreciated no end by Parker 
House guests are small things like 
plenty of ink and decent pens in the 
desks; pins, needles, thread on the 
dressers; circulating ice-water on 
tap; a valve to control the force of 
the shower; large, fluffy, absorbent 
towelsinthe bathroom. Appreciated, 
too, by guests on a budget is the un 
failing availability of minimum 
priced rooms. Not just a lure, the $3 
daily rate for single with bath applies 
to over 109 rooms. 
“o___ 


High Sign 
The new illuminated sign atop the 


Parker House is one of Boston's 
largest. Before it was installed, the 
management studied other signs up 
& down Tremont Street, Boylston 
Street, Copley Square, noted a pre- 
ponderance of red lights, one or two 
blues. When the Parker House sign 
was ready, it flashed forth in brilliant 
green neon, now dominates the night 
skyline, a shining beacon of welcome 
greeting travelers from afar. 
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icy: the Council of Corporations should 
absorb the Chamber of Deputies and be- 
come the sole legislative assembly. 
Italy will then have an assembly of men 
qualified to legislate on economic matters 
as well as those qualified to legislate in 
the fields of ethics and politics!” 

Arose the loudest hubbub in years at 
a meeting presided over by J] Duce. 
Every member of the Council seemed to 
have his own notion of how to proceed. 
Il Duce encouraged all to spout their 
ideas, only ringing his bell when the 
clamor grew too great. “This meeting,” 
said one of the Dictator’s aides, “‘is the 
first of a series at which will be worked 
out the final economic organization of 
the Corporative State.” 

What this finality will mean to Italy, 
Signor Marsanich (who seemed to be 
sending up trial balloons last week for 
Premier Mussolini) stated thus: “In 
industry the corporations will have to 
assume economic functions—even to tak- 
ing the place of private initiative and 
writing finis to the capitalistic regime as 
now conceived—creating the best condi- 
tions and the most work possible. 

It is not necessary to confuse private 
initiative with private ownership! Private 
property cannot and should not be abol- 
ished! But in the great industries 

I regard the corporazione as the organ 
which will control.” 

As a matter of cold fact many a cor- 
porazione already does many of the 
things which Signor Marsanich suggested 
that all corporazioni “will do.” To some 
extent 71 Duce is like a man who insists 
on driving an automobile while he is 
building it. The New Corporative State 
is not yet finished but much of it is func- 
tioning. In the meantime Benito Musso- 
lini, with tireless energy, leaps into 
breaches when they appear. Last week he 
closed a mighty industrial breach, averted 
the bankruptcy and collapse of one of the 
four largest companies (not corporazione ) 
in Italy, the Piedmont Hydroelectric Co. 

A vast merger of power, light and tele- 
phone companies, La Societa Idroelettrica 
Piemontese was created in boom times 
with Insull optimism. Its shares, issued at 
125 lire, climbed to 250, then, as Depres- 
sion came, tobogganed. Few doubt that 
only Fascist control of Italian stock ex- 
changes prevented them from selling pub- 
licly for perhaps ten lire or less. Roman 
newspapers spoke of their price as “under 
20.” Then // Duce intervened. 

At one stroke last week he wrote off 
over 500,000,000 lire of S. I. P.’s nominal 
capital, cut the par value of each share 
from 125 lire to 50. Shareholders, far 
from displeased since the shares had been 
selling “under 20,” met with enthusiasm 
last week, dispatched to the Premier a tele- 
gram of eulogy. 

As part of his intervention J] Duce split 
S. I. P. into three electric companies: 1) 
Generation, 2) Distribution, 3) Tele- 
phones. No. 3, christened last week La 
Societa Torinese Servizi Telefonici, could 
not recuperate, he decided, without new 
canital. Who should supply it?» Dramat- 
ically the Premier presented to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies—the Chamber which may 
be “absorbed” by the National Council of 
Corporations—a bill under which 400,.000,- 
000 lire of bonds to refinance the te!ephone 
company will be guaranteed by the State. 
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“In order to carry on the work of recon- 
struction which the world economic crisis 
has rendered necessary,” J/ Duce declared. 
“it appears to be of special interest . . , 
to re-educate the investing public to par- 
ticipate directly by possession of shares in 
productive enterprises.” 

This “re-education” —re-creation of con- 
fidence among investors—// Duce felt 
could best be achieved by having the State 
guarantee the bonds both as to capital and 
4% interest, with the added feature that, 
should the telephone company earn more 
than 6%, half of such additional profit will 
be paid to the bondholders. “PREMIER 
MUSSOLINI is a corporation expert,” de. 
clared Rome’s Giornale d’Italia.* “He 
personally examined the S. I. P. and di- 
rected its reorganization.” 

Observers saw in the guaranteed bond 
issue a trend. The bonds will be issued 
through the Italian equivalent of the 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mussolini wrote his epilog? 


Hoover-Roosevelt R. F. C., the Jstituto 
Ricostruzione Industriale created by II 
Duce early this year (Time, Feb. 20). 
Other rescue parties, other guaranteed 
bond issues will undoubtedly follow, put- 
ting the State further and further into 
business. Simultaneously business will be 
put further and further into the State, as 
the National Council of Corporations sup- 
plants the Chamber of Deputies. Last 
week Dictator Mussolini loomed as the ex- 
ponent of a synthesis different from but 
almost as sweeping as Dictator Stalin's 
“It is my deep conviction,” he declared 
“that this Italian reform will be adopted 
by all nations having a developed economy 
I think the Roosevelt experiment wi'l have 
this epilog.” 


AFGHANISTAN 


Death Near a Harem 

For four years Afghanistan’s hero has 
been her King, bespectacled,  spade- 
bearded, ruthless Mohammed _ Nadir 
Khan. In 1929 Afghanistan was a sham- 
bles. Nadir’s nephew King Amanullah, 


*Every Italian paper was recently instructed: 
first, to print the name of the Premier and the 
King in capitals; second, to omit the names 0! 
lesser official personages whenever _ poss.ble, 
printing only their titles. Explained Achille 
Starace, National Fascist secretary: “The party 
has been made absolutely impersonal. The hier- 
archy . . . is composed of faithful Blackshirts 
who, at the change of the guard, present arms 
wth the sense of duty fulfilled. . . .” 
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EW THINGS give the doctor a 
warmer glow than the increased 


hope he can hold out to his elderly 


patients today. 


Much can now be done to prevent, 
orrelieve, the pains that once were 
cepted as part of the tyranny of 
Father Time. Even some diseases 
that have heretofore been considered 
lupeless can now be controlled by 
proper medical treatment. 

Yes, hope shines brighter than ever 
iefore. But the tragic fact remains 
that the cruelly misleading promises 


quacks and charlatans still prove 


TIME 


t 


a 


PEACEFUL YEARS 


irresistible to a great many elderly 
people—that even the wisdom of age 
does not lessen the susceptibility to 
quackery. 

And at this time of life, medical 
treatment not based upon proper 
knowledge can be particularly dis- 
astrous. For while some “‘cure-alls”’ 
are merely ineffectual, many are 
actually harmful to a body which 
no longer has the strength to resist 
mistreatment. 

If there are elderly people in your 
family, one of the kindest things you 


can do for them is to help them avoid 


tragic pitfalls in their search for 
health or relief. Steer them clear of 
quackery. Advise them to take 
advantage of the help their doctor 


alone can give them. 


In no other of the “seven ages”’ is 
it more important to depend upon 
the physician. His is a vital part in 
the achievement of the comfort 
and the peace the twilight years 


should bring. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


R 
The World’ s Largest Makers of Phar- WwW 


maeccutical and Biological Products $2, 
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Sopularity 


No hotel is more de- 

~ serving of its popular- 
ity than The Gotham. 
Famous for many 
years as the rendez- 
vous of fashionable 
folk. 

The gorgeous Fifth 
Avenue restaurant is 
a source of appetizing 
and delightful food. 

The Gotham Grill, 
an authentic repro- 
duction of a Swiss 
Tap Room, attracts 
those who are accus- 
tomed to the finest for 
luncheon, dinner or 
supper. Rates from $4 
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Max A. Haering, Res. Mgr. 


THE 
NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. Corner 55th ST. 


Affiliated with the Drike and 
Blackstone Hotels in Chicago 


TOURIST 


Is “TOP” CLASS! 


Low fares for the best on the ship! 


S. S. PENNLAND 


Dec. 1—Dec. 29 


S.S. WESTERNLAND 


Dec. 13 


The “best on the ship” is yours... the 
top decks, the finest public rooms, 
the choicest cabins—all at the low 
Tourist Class fare, when you sail on 
these large Red Star liners. Travel this 
modern way to Europe! The best of 
everything at a remarkable low rate. 


10622", 


to Southampton, Havre, Antwerp. 


$189 up 


Round Trip 


“On the Pennland, Westernland, Min 
newaska and Minnetonka Tourist is 
top class.” 


UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


through your 
local agent 2 . 
See your local agent. His services are fre 


RED STAR LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 
Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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whose Western reforms so angered Af- 
ghans, had fled the capital (True, Dec. 
24, 1928 et seq.). On the throne sat 
bloody Bacha Sakao, an upstart chief 
whose name meant “The Water Boy.” 
Backed by the royal family’s bribes of 
the Durani, Uncle Nadir marched on 
Kabul. He caught one of the Water Boy’s 
favorite generals and his staff, boiled them 
all in vegetable oil. Water Boy picked 
two of Nadir’s nephews from his hostages, 
slew them and piled their bodies in a 
palace closet. When Nadir had scattered 
Water Boy’s army, he strangled him in 
chains. It was a fine point whether Uncle 
Nadir ought to give the throne back to 
Nephew Amanullah, still hiding in Rome. 
A few rabble-shouts persuaded Nadir to 
take it for himself. Though beset by the 


Underwood & Underwood 
MouHAMMED ZAHIR KHAN & FRIEND 


His cousin was wistful in Rome. 


plots of bitter Afghans, one of whom 
assassinated his elder brother in Berlin 
last June, Nadir ruled firmly and well 
until last week. 

One evening His Majesty was leaving 
his harem. Too late he saw Death await- 
ing him. A man shot three bullets into 
him before, spare and powerful, Nadir 
Khan stumbled bleeding upon his assail- 
ant. He got the feel of the man in his 
hands but the other had a knife. The 
King’s spectacles fell off his nose and 
shattered on the pavement. As the cold 
steel went deep in him, Nadir Khan fell 
down dead. 

Through Afghanistan, through all the 
bazaars of India ran contradictory rumors 
that the assassin had been an agent of 
Russia, of Amanullah, of one of Nadir’s 
brothers. The Afghan Government 
branded a “low-class Afghan,” one Abdul 
Khalliq, as the assassin, assured the Af- 
ghan Minister in London that “everything 
is absolutely all right.” 

Nadir Khan was hardly cold before his 
supporters clapped the crown on the head 
of his only son, Mohammed Zahir Khan, 
19. French boys who went to school with 
him in Paris called the new king “a good 
fellow and a good horseman.” 

In Rome ex-King Amanullah wistfully 
but superfluously announced, “If my 
people want me 4 
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JAPAN 
“All Honorable Men” 


For Brutus is an honorable man, 

So are they all, all honorable men! 

The six Japanese Bruti who slew 
Premier Ki Inukai for his “excessive paci. 
fism” (Trme, May 23, 1932) stood in the 
dock before the Naval Court Martial at 
Yokosuka naval base last week while their 
Japanese attorney, in his final defense 
plea, quoted adroitly from Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar. 

The irony of Mark Antony’s reference 
to Caesar’s assassins as “honorable men” 
was lost—as the defense attorney hoped 
and expected it would be—on a bench full 
of Japanese naval judges weak in English 
classics. They assumed that when Shake- 
speare wrote “honorable men” he meant 
honorable men. The case before the court 
last week turned on the pivots of honor, 
patriotism and Japanese devotion to the 
Divine Emperor. One by one the six 
assassins had testified that in slaying 
Premier Ki Inukai, a clever politician 
known throughout Japan as “The Old 
Fox,” they acted “to bring the Emperor 
into more direct control of the Govern. 
ment.” They also claimed that the as- 
sassination was a protest against the 
“shameful naval ratio” of 5-5-3 provided 
in existing treaties for the U. S., Britain 
and Japan—the assassins contending that 
it ought to be 5-5-5. Surely such an as- 
sassination was the act of “honorable 
men.” : 

So it was, the Naval Court Martial de- 
cided. Instead of death the six Japanese 
Bruti received prison sentences of from 
10 to 15 years. 

Among politicians throughout Japan ex- 
treme indignation seethed at this decision 
by the Navy. Only a few days prior the 
Japanese Supreme Court had sustained the 
death sentence of the civilian Tomekichi 
Sagoya who also alleged patriotic motives 
for his shooting of Premier Yuko (“The 
Lion”) Hamaguchi (Time, Nov. 24, 1930) 
Unlike “The Old Fox” who died instanter 
at the hands of his Naval petty officer as- 
sassins, “The Lion” recovered partially 
from his wounds, lingered through 4 
winter, spring and summer before dying 
Why death for Civilian Tomekichi Sagoya, 
who almost failed to kill, when mere im- 
prisonment was the sentence of Navy men 
who did foul, instantaneous murder? 

No prominent Japanese dared be quoted 
on the issue last week, but the Japanese 
news agency Rengo reported that a highly 
placed civilian statesman said: 

“We are struck dumb on hearing the 
sentence in the naval case. . . . You know 
the sentence imposed on Sagoya for shoot- 
ing Hamaguchi.” 

From a high naval personage Rengo ob- 
tained this: “It was indeed a pity that 
Sagoya was condemned to death, contrast- 
ing with the just sentence of the Naval 
men... . Had even a single naval de- 
fendant been sentenced to death, unrest 
would have developed among the officers 
of the Imperial Navy.” 

Ridden rough-shod by Army and Navy 
leaders since the occupation of Mat 
chukuo, Japan’s political leaders have been 
casting desperately about for some means 
of regaining their lost power. Recently the 
two great political parties Seiyukal and 
Minseito—normally as friendly as cats ant 
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of Cruising Steamship: 


«TURKEY «JERUSALEM + CAIRO «THE HOLY LAND « EGYPT- DJIBOUTI* 


TINOP 


ISTANBUL 
ports visited 
RESOLUTE only 


One of & famous on a 


world cruise by the 


More Lands 
Visite 
ited 

An all-satisfying itinerary, 
product of longest World 
Cruise experience. More 
lands, more ports than agy 
other! Superbly varied: To- 
day’s headline places and 
realms of ancient history, cen- 
ters of culture and haunts of 
the primitive, shrines of all 
faiths and ruins of paganism. 
Every land in its ideal season, 
for the course is Eastward 
from New York, January 14th. 

Finest accommodations offered 

at undreamed of low rates— 

starting at $1200. Shore ex- 

cursions independently, or our 

extensive program at $500. 
Your delightful home for 137 
days is the RESOLUTE de- 
signed for tropical cruises. 
Send for Booklet. This reading reve: 


the opportuni ty of a ‘Se-time to do the 
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dogs—made overtures to each other and 
were working feverishly last week to 
achieve union and strength against the men 
of the sword. 

Still riding high, War Minister Sadao 
Araki last week canceled previously an- 
nounced plans to reduce the number of 
Japanese troops in Manchukuo to a “peace 
time basis.” Instead, more troops will be 
sent, the excuse being that Soviet Russia 
continues to maintain the large forces she 
established behind her frontier when Japan 
occupied Manchukuo and seized most of 
the half-Soviet-owned Chinese Eastern 
Railway which serves the northern part of 
Manchukuo. 

Dagger. Naval officers nodded approv- 
ingly when the deathless spirit of Japanese 
fanaticism was shown again last week by 
one Tokuji Miyata, 26, bespectacled stu- 
dent of political science. With a dagger 
in his sleeve Student Miyata banged on 
the door of Admiral Takeshi Takarabe 
whom most other Japanese Navy officers 
consider a traitor because he was a negoti- 
ator of the London Naval Treaty with its 
5-5-3 ratio. 

“Admiral Takarabe is not at home!” 
declared his secretary, speaking truth. 

“Very well!’ shouted impatient Student 
Miyata, “I will read my protest against 
the Treaty to you!” 

Courteously the secretary listened. Stu- 
dent Miyata read his protest loud and 
clear, then whipped out his dagger and 
slit a wound 15 inches long across his own 
midriff before Admiral Takarabe’s secre- 
tary could interfere. 


Siege of Atares 
The Havana tourist hotels last week 


were forced to revise their room rates. 
Balcony suites went begging; everyone 


wanted quiet inside rooms with no ex- 


posure. The precarious peace that has 
ruled Havana for the last six weeks ended 
with a prolonged and bloody explosion. 

Last September Capt. Juan Blas Her- 
nandez, a bow-legged old bushwhacker who 
fought Tyrant Machado for years and had 
started a lively little campaign against the 
Grau Government, suddenly appeared in 
Havana, publicly embracing not only 
President Grau but also swart “Emperor” 
Fulgencio Batista, the onetime Sergeant 
who led the Army’s revolt against its 
officers, and to the world’s surprise has 
maintained control of the Army ever 
since. 

Last week unstable Hernandez struck 
again. In Atares Fortress, in the San 
Ambrosio and Dragones military posts, 
sections of the Army in sympathy with 
the ABC opposition rebelled in an effort 
to restore the brief conservative govern- 
ment of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes. 
Leading the Atares rebels was bow-legged 
old Hernandez, quickly joined by the men 
from the other posts, for Atares Fortress, 
built in 1767 with walls of masonry over 
six feet thick, was reputedly proof against 
modern shell fire 

To the rebels’ dismay most of the Army 
and all the Navy stayed loyal to President 
Grau and Emperor Batista. Four field 
guns were unlimbered, trained on the fort. 
The first few shells were completely wild, 
either kicking up dirt harmlessly below 
the fort or shrieking off into Havana’s 
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ARE YOU COMING TO 
WASHINGTON— 


in connection with Industrial Re- 
covery, Code Hearings, or lo enjoy 
a holiday? The Willard is logical 
headquarters for a business visit 
or Thanksgiving vacation. 

NRA, AAA and RF( 
jacent; 
are near the White House, 
ury — all 


Ne and the theatres 
WILLARD HOTEL 


**The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. SomerviLLe, 


: all are ad- 
and for sightseeing, you 
Treas- 
government buildings, 
and shops. 


Tanaging Director 











270 PARK AVE. at arth | ST. 


New York WICKERSHAM 2-9000 


SINGLE ROOMS ‘4 and up 
With bath 


DOUBLE ROOMS 
(Twin Beds) bath 


SUITES 10 and up 


Living room, bedroom and bath 
WITH SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY RATES 


5 and up 





FROM SUNNY ARIZONA 


Aer OATES 


Direct from the groves in Phoenix, — | 
comes this large, colorful De Luxe Package of soft | 
luscious fresh dates, chock full of flavor and health. 
Arawan Fresh Dates offer a real taste-thrill with 
every bite, and there is no food-confection compar- 
able in nourishment, energy, and health. The cost | 
is only $2.00 per package, postage pres me 


Mi ORDER TODAY 


THE GILLILAND GROVES, Phosnin, Asteons 
Please send me, postage prepaid, a large De Luxe Package of 
Arawan Fresh Dates. Enclosed find my remittance for $2.00 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Send Fresh Dates This Xmas 
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residential district thousands of yards 
hevond with most embarrassing results. 
But soon they dropped shell after shell 
into the fort. With cannon, anti-aircraft 
and machine guns the rebels replied, 
scored their greatest success by smashing 
a field gun on Burro Hill, mile and a half 
away, with two shots from a little one- 
pounder. 

In Havana Harbor Cuba’s two cruisers 
Cuba and Patria, went into action hiding 
behind the Ward Liner Morro Castle for 
protection and popping shells over her 
smokestacks. Dozens of machine gun 


International 
Batista, GRAU & HERNANDEZ 
They killed Hernandez, spattered the 
Morro Castle. 


bullets splattered the liner’s deck, but 
miraculously no one was hit, not even a 
porthole smashed. 

Meanwhile in Havana the ABC set 
tivilian sharpshooters sniping at soldiers 
from the rooftops. Atares Fortress was a 
bloody shambles. In the midst of the 
siege a wild-eyed messenger burst into the 
Presidential palace shouting that Rebel 
Hernandez had been killed. It was true, 
and so had over 150 others. Atares sur- 
rendered. 

The revolt died. Prominent Govern- 


ment partisans attempted to distract the | 
populace by blaming the entire affair on | 
U. §. Ambassador Sumner Welles, who | 
like most foreign observers has been ad- | 
mittedly friendly to ex-President de | 


Cespedes. 


MEXICO 
Kicking Captain 
“Breakfast!” roared Captain Guillermo 
\lba Rodriguez at his dawdling orderly 
list March. When Orderly Juan Rivera 


shambled in 45 minutes later with break- | 


last he received a furious frontal kick 
rom hungry Captain Rodriguez, crumpled 
up and died. Last week kicking Captain 
odriguez was tried by a Mexican court- 
martial, sentenced to be shot. “This is 
the first death sentence in the Mexican 
Army since 1927,” announced a careful 
spokesman for the Court. “In that year 
veneral Rueda Quijana was shot for high 
reason.” 
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CHOCOLATES 
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Thoughtfulness ... in taking Whitman's Chocolates... is 
always doubly appreciated. They are from you... and 
each piece is the finest of its kind. 


For everybody loves Whitman's smooth coatings of 
vanilla, bitter-sweet and milk chocolate... the luscious 
date, cherry, pineapple and other fruit centers . .. the 
famous honey nougat... the fine small Sponish walnuts, 
pecans, almonds and Brazil nuts... the smooth, mellow 
mint marshmallows and cream centers... the crisp, crunchy 
and chewy pieces.‘Give Whitman's .. . delightful to receive 
.. . good taste to give. 


The thing to do—toke...give...send— 


CHOCOLATES 


© $.F.W.& Son, inc. 


The SAMPLER 


America's best-known, Oo 


best-liked box of candy, rss 
17 oz. $1.50. 


a 
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cwocoiares 


The FAIRHILL 


America's out 
standing dollar 
box of candy... 
$1 the pound 
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Outofthe VIRGINIA CAPES 


HIS winter start your crossing from a Southerly port. Almost immediately out- 
side the Capes you feel the weather-tempering influence of the warm Gulf Stream. 
Baltimore Mail liners are One Class ; spaciousness everywhere; comfortable beds, not 
berths; rooms all outside, on upper decks, 60% with private bath; splendid menus; 
bar. Ask experienced travelers who have made several trips on this established line. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS © Baltimore - Norfolk - Havre - Hamburg 


Rates as low as 


SOHO One way Round trip SI7Zi 


/BALTIMORE 
AIL- LINE 


——— y 


MR. FLEEP 


@ See your travel agent, eny 
United States Lines office or 
write direct to Baltimore, Md. 


manufactures rolling-pins 


Mr. Fleep, of Cincinnati, manufactures roll- 
ing-pins. Simple, stable, uninspired rolling- 
pins—and Mr. Fleep has, to put it crudely, 
scads of dough. He’s in the money. 


Mr. Fleep has to go to New York four times 
a month, to further the rolling-pin market. 
It is with sheer pleasure that he makes 
these trips. He is used to the best. So he 


takes the Chesapeake and Ohio—the Finest 
Fleet of Air-Condi:ioned Trains inthe W orld. 


Every thru train is air-conditioned —there 
is no dust, no dirt, no cinders. Luxuriously 
equipped Pullmans travel over soothing 
roadbeds, and the prices for the delicious, 
savory meals are a revelation in railroad 
service! 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you 
over the Chesapeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F.V. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 


CHESAPEAKE ana QHIO 
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ANIMALS 


Bushmaster 


Up to last year Douglas D. H. March, q 
tall, curly-haired, young snake collector 
from Haddon Heights, N. J., had been 
bitten 14 times by nine varieties of poison. 
ous snake—fer-de-lance, moccasin, copper- 
head, palm viper, Godman’s viper and four 
subspecies of rattlesnake. Doctors told 
him that one more bite would probably 
be the last. Mused he: “TI like to say that 
I am through handling snakes forever, but 
I know I’m not.” Last week Snakeman 
March emerged unbitten from the jungles 
of Panama’s Darien district proudly bear- 
ing to his new serpentarium in Old 
Panama City a live, nine-ft. specimen of 
the most dangerous snake in the American 
tropics—the bushmaster. 

One of the few persons who envied him 
his catch was Dr. Raymond Lee Ditmars, 
famed herpetologist of New York’s Bronx 
Zoo. Ever since the night some 4o years 
ago when a bushmaster, sent by a Trinidad 
collector, chased him around his attic 
room, Dr. Ditmars has had a special re- 
gard for this snake. He has had three 
specimens, but the last one died 20 years 
ago. He went to Panama looking for one 
last year, again this year, with no luck. 

The bushmaster ranges from southern 
Costa Rica to northern Brazil. Studded 
like a pineapple, its waxy, glistening scales 
are pale reddish yellow crossed with 
diamond-shaped black patches on the back. 
It may be the progenitor of the whole pit 
viper family, of which it is the longest. 
The group includes rattlesnake, moccasin, 
copperhead, fer-de-lance. On the end of 
the bushmaster’s tail is a slender horn, 
possibly a vestigial set of rattles. Like the 
rest of the family, it has a deep: pit on 
either side of its big, blunt snout. It is 
the only member which lays eggs, usually 
nesting in deserted armadillo holes. It 
grows up to 12 ft. long. Its enormously 
developed fangs look like a sabre-toothed 
tiger’s. 

Calm and fearless, the bushmaster is 
one of the rare snakes (others: African 
mamba, Malayan king) which will attack 
a human being without provocation. 
Though its venom is slightly less toxic 
than the fer-de-lance’s, it injects far more, 
hence is deadlier. One human victim died 
in less than ten minutes. 

The bushmaster hates captivity. Sur- 
rounded by tropical foliage and plenty of 
food, it goes on a sullen hunger strike. 
Attempts at forced feeding numb it with 
rage, paralyze its digestion. It starves to 
death in four or five months. Snakeman 
March, now possessor of the only known 
bushmaster in captivity, may have better 
luck since he will keep his catch in its 
native habitat. 


‘> 
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Drunken Ducks 


In Indianapolis last week one Edwin 
Alson, a deputy Federal game warden, was 
hot under the collar. He made many 4 
U. S. sportsman feel the same way by 
describing how advantage was taken 0! 
wild ducks on the Ohio River. 

Said Warden Alson: “A barrel of corm 
mash, charged with alcohol, is left overt 
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night near a sand bar or a sluice where 
wild ducks are known to feed. Early the 
next morning the hunters return. There 
are the ducks, either sleeping off a hang- 
over or staggering around making silly 
quacking sounds. The alcohol leaves the 
ducks incapable of flying or swimming, 
and they are caught easily by hand. Some 
die of acute alcoholism.” 


MEDICINE 














Women’s Doctor 


Headed by a Mrs. Louisa Pottesman, 
30 fervent women have been buzzing 
about London for months, collecting other 
women’s signatures. Collectors and sign- 
ers had one thing in common—all had 
been patients of a young gynecologist 
named Harold Burt-White. The collect- 
ors hunted everywhere, some even loiter- 
ing outside hospitals watching for faces 
they had seen in Dr. Burt-White’s waiting 
room. 

Last week, when 318 signatures had 
been obtained, the women presented to 
Britain’s General Medical Council a peti- 
tion for the professional reinstatement of 
Dr. Burt-White. Cried Mrs. Pottesman, 
whom he had cured of a rare disease: 
“All those who have signed have been 
brought through dangerous illnesses by 
Dr. Burt-White. There are hundreds of 
women whom he alone could cure. It is 
our business to see that his services to 
womankind are not lost.” 

U. S. practitioners with attractive lady 
patients pricked up their ears. Last year 
young Dr. Burt-White, then head house 
surgeon of great St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, winner of two scientific prizes 
for his work on puerperal sepsis, was 


tropped from the medical register for | 


‘secret and improper association with a 
married woman patient.” Unlike the dis- 
graced British doctors of Somerset 
Maugham and other tropical romancers, 
he did not fly to a torrid oblivion of drink, 
ynicism and “m: ummy-palaver.” Since 
is expulsion Dr. Burt-White has been 
studying law. 


Dysentery in Chicago 

Had the U. S. been informed two months 
‘0 that Chic ago was suffering an out- 
meak of amebic dy sentery, a good many 
kople might have stayed away from the 
‘ily, with consequent loss to its Fair, 
hotels and rest aurants. Not until last 
week, when the city’s Congress and Audi- 
lorium hotels broke the story by canceling 
cheduled banquets, did the situation be- 
‘ome public. By that time the Fair was 
ady to close (see p. 53), the epidemic 
under control. 

Also by that time more than 100,000 
‘ummer visitors who had been exposed to 
the disease were scattered throughout the 
hind. Thirty-four of them, in 26 cities, as 
Well as 79 persons still in Chicago, were 
known to have contracted the disease 
‘isteen victims were dead. The U. S. 
Public Health Service warned all U. § 
tealth officers to be on watch for out: 
iteaks of the disease in their communities 
Amebic dysentery is a disease of un- 
kanliness. “Occurring primarily in the 

























































































































































































































Travel is turning due i 
r ™ P G 

West! Three stunning } 

new ships have tipped 


the scales in favor of the 


Pacific! Which is by way of being a royal salute 


to the “ 


Ships you must voyage on to understand. 


Mariposa”, “Monterey” and “Lurline” 


From the moment you sail, happiness plants 


its seeds within you as easily as the roots of 


the wild ginger probe the soft yielding earth 
of Hawaii. It echoes in the music of a sea-going 
night club that strikes joy to the toes of those 
who love to dance. 


Tropical nights blend into care free days for 
the relish of life in an utterly different pattern; 
starting with pleasure, ending with content- 


ment. A foretaste of Hawaii. 


Ships designed for graceful living. From 
lounge to library, smoking room to stateroom 
—themed by Polynesia, with colors coaxed 
from a tropic sunset. Daringly original. Emi- 


nently sane. 


Diversions active and inactive. Sports para- 
phernalia galore to whittle waistlines and whet 


appetites. Swimming Pool (miniature Pacific) 


Matson Line » 


New York 


Chicago 





> 


San Francisco 





; Ry Si. 


Veranda Night Club, 5.5. M iriposa 
attended bya mild and faithful sun. Snug deck- 
to idle... 


smart world go by. 


chairs... sip things... watch the 


Fitting prologue, indeed, to the colorful pa- 
geant that is Hawaii. A pageant of tropical pas- 
time, sunlit adventurings on beach and coral 
cove, jaunts under the platinum promise of the 
moon. Where the only season is summer and life 
is viewed through the eyes of youth. At a cost 


that is one of the best reasons for going now. 


South Seas 


NEW ZEALAND AUSTRALIA 


via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 


At last new ships (“Mariposa”, “Monterey”) 
bring new speed and luxury into service to 
these magnificent, unspoiled lands. A meagre 
15 days to New Zealand, a mere 18 days to 
Australia. Adventuring pirate lanes for doub- 
loons of South Seas phantasy and jewels of 


Modest 


fares chart the expense and keep it low. 


+ 


mystery under the Southern Cross. 


Even a discussion with your travel agency or 
with our offices will prove highly interesting. 


Oceanic Line 


Los Angeles Seattle -ortland 
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tropics, it is common in the U. S. South, 
has become a growing menace to the North 
during the past decade. It is caused by 
amebae—one-celled parasites—in the in- 
testinal canal. The parasites enter the 
canal through the mouth, in food or drink. 
Some of them leave in intestinal dis- 
charges. In the U. S., with its well-guarded 
water and sewage systems, the parasites 
are spread chiefly by infected food han- 
dlers who fail to wash their hands 
thoroughly. As with typhoid bacilli, the 
parasites may be carried by humans who 
do not suffer from the disease. 


Chicago ordinarily has one or two cases 
of amebic dysentery a month. Last August 
the number jumped to 15. The first two 
cases were traced to the big, popular Con- 
gress Hotel on South Michigan Boulevard. 
Examination of 364 of its food handlers 
revealed 15 active cases, 11 carriers. One 
of them was the Assyrian cook thought to 
have been the source of Chicago’s last 
outbreak of the disease, in 1927. Infected 
employes were also discovered at the 
nearby Auditorium Hotel, and two res- 
taurants. 

Amebic dysentery’s symptoms—severe 
abdominal pain, acute diarrhea, heavy dis- 
charge of mucus and blood—do not ap- 
pear until 18 to 90 days after infection. 
To Alfred Emanuel Smith, James Aloysius 
Farley and some 18,000 other persons who 
had stayed at one of the infested hotels 
during the summer, Chicago’s Board of 
Health dispatched guarded inquiries about 
their health. Those who reported illness 
were urged to consult physicians. Most 
cases of amebic dysentery can be cured if 
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treated early. But U. S. physicians, un- 
acquainted with it, often diagnose it as 
ulcerated colitis, peritonitis, appendicitis. 
Mary Louise (“Texas”) Guinan, famed 


nightclub hostess, died in Vancouver, B. C. 








THE LATE Mary Lovise (“Texas”) 


GUINAN 


An Assyrian cook was to blame. 


last fortnight after an operation for ul- 
cerated colitis (Time, Nov. 13). Last 
week it was discovered that she had really 
had amebic dysentery, probably contracted 
during a visit to Chicago last summer. 
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By last week most Chicago hotels and 
restaurants had had their food handlers 
examined, ousted all those infected. But 
the Chicago health authorities were badly 
worried by “an unexpected, even star- 
tling” number of cases revealed in the 
answers to its questionnaire. Believing 
the danger much greater than appreciated 
by most physicians, President Herman 
N. Bundesen of Chicago’s Board of 
Health arranged for a nationwide radio 
broadcast to warn and instruct the coun- 
try. Some authorities believe that one 
in every ten or 20 persons harbors dys- 
entery parasites. The disease may recur 
long ‘after an apparent cure. Applicants 
for food-handling jobs should be examined 
several times, required to keep themselves 
thoroughly clean. Those who have had the 
disease should be examined once a month 
for four months, every six months there- 
after for the rest of their lives. 

<> 


Price List 

Medical Economics, “business magazine 
of the medical profession,” last week tried 
to answer the doctor’s perpetual question: 
How much shall I charge? In different 
communities, surgeons charge from $100 
to $5,000 to remove a tumor from the 
bladder, $50 to $2,000 to repair a frac- 
tured skull. Removal of an appendix costs 
$150 to $250 in some Western communi- 
ties, from $250 to $1,000 in Eastern cities. 
Office call charges average $2. But some 
doctors take as little as s0¢, some as high 
as $15. Doctors, to avoid competition, 
look to their county medical societies to 
set fee schedules. But Publisher Lansing 
Medical Economics found 
through a survey of 1.000 societies that 
“by far the majority of medical societies 
have no fee schedule at all.” 

Herewith are average, minimum fees 
of the 100 societies which reported: 
Medical Attention 

AGAVICE DY MAI ......0>. +0000 6% lyseeee $ 


3 
Dy, SEUEDNGIE  .« .. cx + ,0.0.0.0.0 6.0 5s ote 
Call by patient 2 








Wt: GEOG. cs ce ween 


By physician at house, day........... 3 
AMIE... o's BR e ve 0 owe apo a3.6 ee 
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COLL © sos <4 sk 2a 6k oe ee I 
AP Pore Pert 3 
COUTRATION; ETS ince cdcvcnavts 5 
subsequent vay 4 
Detention, per Dour... .cescevcsceven 5 
Examination, general physical.. eee 
Post-mortem examination .........++-. 28 
Antitoxin, administration of.........+. 4 
High-frequency and heat treatment..... 
Immunization against scarlet fever..... 4 
Vaccination for smallpox........+e++ 2 
Operations 
Transfusions of blood............++++$ 60 
Abscess, boil or carbuncle..........++ 4 
Amputation of breast.........00+++++ 149 
Fracture of skull........ sees 0s 0a 
rae ISOs Pe aes eeheeee Tan. 
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Tube & ovary, removal of......--+-++++> 100 
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RELIGION 


Perry’s Assessor 

Eighty of the 130 U. S. Episcopal bish- 
ops convened last week in Davenport, Iowa 
for a meeting of the House of Bishops. 
Large on their docket lay the matter of ap- 
pointing a new assessor (assistant) to the 
Presiding Bishop of the church, to succeed 
Bishop Hugh Latimer Burleson of South 
Dakota who died last August. Presiding 
Bishop James De Wolf Perry had chosen 
his man and the House of Bishops ap- 
woved: Bishop Philip (“Phil”) Cook of 
Delaware. A tall, grey-haired, hearty, 
doquent churchman, Bishop Cook has 
been a missionary on the Dakota plains, 
a vicar in Manhattan, a breezy rector in 
Sin Antonio, Tex. and Baltimore. Mis- 
souri-born (July 4, 1875), he now lives at 
‘Bishopstead’” in Wilmington. His spe- 
talty has been home missions. When he 








BisHop Puitie CooKx 


For him banquets, graduations, corner- 
stones. 


vent to the War he told his friends: “I 
(n't know what I’m going to do along 
the lines, but you may be sure I'll do my 
tamnedest.” 

As Bishop Perry’s assessor, Bishop 
\ok’s duties will be far from strenuous, 
wolving such functions as consecrations, 
tnners, graduations, cornerstone-layings 
which the Presiding Bishop is too busy to 
itlend. There was speculation last week 
‘to Bishop Cook’s chances of eventually 
xcoming Presiding Bishop. But the 
“pscopal Church does not provide for 
tall of bishops, and Bishop Perry, 62, 
‘a healthy tennis-player and onetime 
aigh-jumper. 

tn Davenport last week the House of 
shops acknowledged but did noth- 
ig about a petition of 2,115 clergymen 
‘tinst admitting non-Episcopal ministers 
‘Episcopal communion, occasioned by a 
“vice in which the administering of 
‘mmunion was shared by Episcopalians, 
Baptists and Methodists in St. Louis Epis- 
‘pal Cathedral last year. The House al- 
“urged the U. S. to join the World Court; 
“me out for aggressive pacifism; sympa- 
‘led with persecuted Jews in Germany. 
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CRUISING CUNARD 


The ship’s smoke-room . . . serenity 
essentially male. Talk of yesterday’s 
ports and tomorrow's... Havana... 
Naples . . . Port Said! Casualness that 
fails to hide the thrill of experiences 
shared, of adventure yet to come... 

Cruising Cunard is an achievement 
in fine living . . . a world created solely 
to please you... full of ease and solid 
enjoyment. 

Sail warm seas to glorious foreign 
shores, this winter . . . and give your- 
self a week or two or four of such living 
as this! Choose from this elaborate 
program under renowned Cunard 


management! 


AQUITANIA... to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. January 31 and March 7 
...33 days in the newly remodeled Aquitania... 
to ten most alluring Mediterranean ports: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche for 
the Riviera, Haifa and Port Said for the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Rhodes, Istanbul, Athens, 
Naples! Rates only $495 up, First Class; $265 
up, Tourist Class. Jn Cooperation with 


Raymond- Whitcomb. 


MAURETANIA...to the West 
Indies and South America, The White 
Cruise Queen on an itinerary that few ships 
could equal. 5300 miles in 12 days... Port of 
Spain, Trinidad; La Guaira, Venezuela; 
Willemstad, Curacao; Colon, Panama; Havana, 
Cuba... including a 240-mile daylight vista of 
the Leeward and Windward Islands! From 
New York Nov. 25... $125 up, First Class 
Service throughout. Later sailings Dec. 9 and 
23, Jan. 27, Feb. 10 and 24, Mar. 10 and 24, 
Apr. 7... rates on application. 


SAMARIA. ..to Nassau, Havana and 
Bermuda, 11 days . . . leisurely yachting 
over sunny seas in a ship famed for comfort. . . 
to the three highspots of the West Indies! From 
New York Jan. 20, Feb. 3 and 17, Mar. 3, 17 
and 31. Low rates . . « $125 up, First Class 
Service throughout. 


FRANCONIA New Year’s Cruise to 
Nassau and Havana. 9 days... 3 days ashore, 
including New Year’s Eve in Havana! From 


New York Dec. 26. . . $107.50 up. 


BERENGARIA Lineoln’s Birthday 
Week-end Cruise to Bermuda. 3 days 
... from New York Feb. 9... $55 up. First 
Class Service throughout. 


No passports needed for West Indies. 


Literature and reservations through your local agent or Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Administrator Harold Loy Ickes an- 
nounced that the Public Works Admin- 
istration had allotted $18,000 to the De- 
partment of State, part of which is being 
used to survey for a tunnel to connect 
the Department with the White House. 
A newshawk asked: “Have you finally 
found out what the tunnel is for?” 

“Why yes,” explained Administrator 
Ickes. “To go back and forth.” 

One Spaniard was killed, four were 
wounded when a gunman tried to as- 
sassinate Don José Antonio Primo de 
Rivera, 30, lawyer son of Spain’s late 
Dictator, while, as head of the new 
Spanish Fascist Party, he was haranguing 
a crowd in San Fernando. 

Frosty, patrician Charles Francis Ad- 
ams (onetime 1898-1929) treasurer of 
Harvard, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Hoover, hates publicity almost 
as much as he likes sailing his Bat in a 
spanking breeze along New England’s 
coast. Actually an able speaker, Skipper 
Adams enjoys his reputation for tacitur- 
nity, seldom accepts an invitation to talk 
in public. Last week at a meeting of 
Boston’s Unitarian Club in the Hotel 
Somerset he made an exception. Tidbit 
of his speech was his opinions of his 
fellow-Secretaries in the Hoover cabinet. 
He ran over the whole list, sketched them 
briefly. Skipper Adams thought that 
Andrew William Mellon was “always 
right—possessed of the extraordinary abil- 
ity of being right.” Mr. Mellon’s Under- 
Secretary and successor, Ogden Liv- 
ingston Mills, had an “excellent intellect. 
Dominating, forceful, energetic, he fought 
his way on with admirable skill.” 

Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stim- 
son was “a fine type of New York lawyer, 
very anxious to contribute something to 
the ‘peace and betterment of the world— 
an idealist, in a way. We of the War and 
Navy Departments had to be realists. If 
Henry Stimson thought that public opinion 
in Japan and the League of Nations could 
be counted on, we had to emphasize that 
they in the East wanted to rule the East 
and that they wouldn’t listen to the League 
of Nations.” 

Attorney-General William DeWitt 
Mitchell was “the personification of the 
lawyer, rarely offering much advice when 
it was not asked for, but offering it freely 
when it was asked for.” 

“Proud, handsome, dignified” Secretary 
of War Patrick Jay Hurley was “a vigor- 
ous speaker, an excellent lawyer with such 
law as he picked up in Oklahoma in oil 
deals, a fine soldier. But with all the 
strong friends he made there were enemies 
too.” Skipper Adams thought that Post- 
master-General Walter Folger Brown, 
“a politician, always quiet, always skillful 
—he knew men’s motives and he knew 
them right,” was the opposite of Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur: “He 
was a theorist. He knew how men ought 
to act, but if you wanted to know how 
they would act, Brown would tell you.” 


Secretary of Commerce Roy Dikeman 
Chapin was “capable, likeable—a business 
man.” Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
Mastick Hyde “had a horror of short- 
selling of stocks which Wall Street couldn’t 
quite share, but he made his contributions 
to the achievements of the Administra- 
tion.” Secretary of Labor James John 
(“Puddler Jim’) Davis was ‘“quick- 
acting, a good fellow. He has not been 
found guilty of any crime in connection 
with the Moose. His successor [the late 
William Nuckles Doak] was of a little 
higher type, I think.” 

Of Vice President Charles Curtis, 
Skipper Adams commented: “Half In- 
dian,* a politician and a statesman. He 
knew how the Senate would vote and 
knew their motives. As a practical legis- 
lator, he was of invaluable help.” 


/‘ 
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Kentucky’s Lieutenant-Governor - Al- 
bert B. (“Happy”) Chandler, famed for 








Keystone 
LievuT.-GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY 
“Tt couldn’t happen—but it did.” 


his random generosity in creating 644 
Kentucky colonels in 25 days as acting 
Governor, went on a business trip to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. While there he hoped to 
locate the grave of his mother. When he 
was a moppet of four in Corydon, Ky. his 
mother had run away from her husband 
and two children, married a man in Evans- 
ville, Ind. named Fortune. She went to 
Florida and after Fortune’s death married 
a man named Chamberlin. At the time of 
his brother’s death by a fall from a cherry 
tree when Albert Chandler was 14, he re- 
ceived a postcard: “God take care of you, 
my son. Mother’—the only word he ever 
had from her. Her brother later told him 
she had died, was buried in Jacksonville. 
Efforts to find her grave last week led 
“Happy” Chandler to a man named Law- 
rence Fortune. He suspected that they 
might be half-brothers, learned that Law- 


*An error. Charles Curtis is but one-quarter 
Indian, from his grandmother, Julie Gonville 
Pappan, full-blooded Kaw. 
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rence Fortune’s mother was still alive, had 
him arrange a meeting. Said Mrs. Cham. 
berlin, meeting her son after 31 years: 
“I've always thought of you and prayed 
to God that you were a good boy.” Liey. 
tenant-Governor Chandler !earned that he 
had a half-sister, two half-brothers who 
had never heard of him and did not know 
of their mother’s first marriage. Mrs 
Chamberlin planned to go back to Ken. 
tucky with her son, meet a daughter-in. 
law, four grandchildren. Said Lawrence 
Fortune: “It couldn’t happen—but it did,” 
a 

Hyman Barnett Zaharoff, 63, a Lithua- 
nian living in Ruislip, England, who as 
serts that he is the son of 83-year-old Sir 
Basil Zaharoff, European munitions ty- 
coon (Time, Oct. 16), filed claims in Lon- 
don and Paris to compel Sir Basil, now 
lying ill in his Paris home, to recognize 
him. He asserted that Sir Basil was Rus- 
sian-born, submitted an affidavit from the 
town council of Vilkomir, Lithuania (for- 
merly part of Russia), and marriage and 
birth certificates establishing that one 
Manel Sahar married a Russian girl named 
Haia Elka Karollinski, had a son named 
Haim Manelevich Sahar. The marriage 
was dissolved in 1877 and both parents 
remarried.* Hyman Barnett Zaharoff as- 
serted that Zaharoff was the Little Rus- 
sian form of the name Sahar. His petition 
contradicted documents assembled by the 
British Government when Sir Basil was 
knighted in 1918 indicating that he was 
born in Paris, and also the prevalent the- 
ory that he was born in Constantinople of 
poor Greek parents, adopted by a rich 
Englishman who sent him to school in 
England. Said Hyman Barnett Zaharoff 
to a London Daily Herald (Laborite) re- 
porter: “For 22 years I have worked on 
my claim. Now I believe I have reached 
the end of my struggle. . . . I have per- 
sonal memories which help my claim. I 
can remember birthmarks on the body of 
the man who was my father. ... I am 
willing to submit to a blood test.” 

6 

To impress the President and Congress, 
Mrs. Margaret Higgins Sanger Slee 
called an “American Conference on Birth 
Control & National Recovery,” to meet 
in Washington Jan. 15-17. Main argu- 
ment: “With 3,500,000 American families 
dependent on relief for their bare sub- 
sistence, there has arisen an acute need 
for speed in removing the legal restrictions 
which hamper the poor families in their 
natural desire to curtail increase which 
only aggravates suffering and piles up still 
more enormous problems of public and 
private charity.” Mrs. Sanger reports a 
“vast amount of bootlegging has sprung 
up” in contraceptive supplies. Contracep- 
tive clinicians will be instructed at the 
Washington conference “on the relative 
merits of commercial products now being 
sold in enormously increasing quantity. 

*In 1924 Sir Basil Zaharoff married 55-yeat- 
old Maria del Pilar Antonia Angela Patrocinio 
Simona de Muguiro y Beruete, Duchess de Villa- 
franca de los Caballeros. Unable to divorce her 
insane husband Prince Francisco de Bourbon, 
Duke de Villafranca de los Caballeros, cousin 0! 
Alfonso XIII, for over 30 years she was SI 
Basil’s mistress, lived with him during her last 
years in the villa near Paris built by the late 
Leopold II, King of the Belgians, for his mor- 
ganatic wife Baroness de Vaughan. Lady Zahar- 
off died in 1926. 
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How wide is red? 


which a// fine cars can be measured. 


In the Packard Special Precision 
Laboratory is a machine whose 
purpose in life is to question tests 
which other manufacturers consider 
beyond question. 


It is called the Light-Ray Machine. 
And it utilizes the scientific fact that 
red light has a wave-length of twen- 
ty-five one-millionths of an inch, to 
search out infinitesimal inaccuracies! 
With this amazing machine, Pack- 
ard can detect variances of five one- 
millionths of an inch. A human hair 
is 500 times as thick! 


This Light-Ray Machine serves 
as a guardian, not of the accuracy of 
actual Packard parts, but of the spe- 
tial precision gauges which check 
these parts. It is the final step in a 
Series of tests and counter-tests that 


weave around every Packard part a 
webof protection through which error 
has little chance of penetrating. And 
it is a step that only Packard takes. 


True, it is possible to produce a 
fine car without delving into such 
microscopic measurements. But it 
has always been Packard’s philos- 
ophy to make assurance doubly 
sure—a philosophy which gives birth, 
in many cases, to what must seem 
unnecessary effort and caution. But 
its justification is found in its result. 


For it is this philosophy that has 
enabled Packard to produce—in the 
new 1934 Packard—what we confi- 
dently believe is the finest motor-car 
ever made, here or abroad... acar 
so outstanding that Packard engi- 
neers look upon it as a yardstick by 


We would like to lend you that 
yardstick. Why not call your Packard 
dealer today and ask him to bring a 
new 1934 Packard to your door—the 
new Eight, the new Super Eight, or 
the new Twelve? Ride in it. Drive it. 
Then judge for yourself whether or 
not the best car Packard has ever 
produced is also the best car the 
world has ever seen. 


PACKARD 1934 


is 
{ 


THE YARDSTICK WITH WHICH TO 
MEASURE ALL FINE CAR VALUES 


The Packard Eight - Super Eight - Twelve 
Ask the Man Who Owns One 








: Why thousands are demuaniditd : 
SAFETY PLATE GLASS | 
in every window of | the Cars 


HOW CAR OWNERS AT THE CHICAGO FAIR 
LEARNED A SAFETY LESSON THEY WILL 
NEVER FORGET 





of safety glass protection at A Century of Progress? If you 

were, we're sure you left the Safety Glass Exhibit with the 
conviction that you need safety glass, not only in the windshield, but 
in every window of your next car. But when you order your next 
car, don’t just ask for safety glass ... ask for safety plate glass .. . 
and insist that you get Duplate Safety Plate Glass. 


Wis you among the throng that witnessed this amazing test 


Why? Because only safety plate glass can give perfect undistorted 
vision .. . from any angle. And when it’s Duplate Safety, you get 
one tremendously important extra advantage in addition to clear 
vision and safety — a new and unique protection against eye-fatigue! 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has developed a process 
whereby Duplate Safety Glass is given an astonishing anti-glare 
quality which softens and makes less intense the dazzling bright- 
ness of reflected sunlight. Oculists tell us that Duplate now pro- 
vides approximately the eye protection of ordinary sun-glasses, 
without losing a particle of its perfect clearness. And that means... 
behind Duplate you ride with eyes relaxed, comfortable, unstrained. 


How to get “all around” Safety Protection 


CONSIDER THESE FOUR 


at Lowest Cost 
Some cars come equipped from the factory with safety glass in every SAFETY PERFECT 


window. Many cars have it only in the windshield . . . with complete 
9 any cars have it only in the windshielc with complete PROTECTION VISION 


equipment optional. On the day you order your new car, order it 
equipped with Duplate in every window, if it is not already so 
equipped. Then you'll get Duplate installed “all around” for as Unavoidable motoring Only fine plate glass can 
little as from $8.00 to $20.00, depending on the model car you buy. accidents which cause give perfect undistorted that 
ae safety glass ante ea og nearly oan as much Poe ordinary glass to break vision from any angle. Brlled half-w: 
installed after your car is delivered . . . so make sure you ask for q" : , firs 
f os vant . and fly into a thousand Duplate is mad from Bist through 
Duplate at the time you buy your new car. And write for our illus- ; will | bbed of he finest plate gles uMlinand 1 
"ee = 4 " ces e rc > > es yl ad>. eas 
trated folder containing interesting facts about the protective powers een Seen nro ee z the f the Dupl 
. . ‘ : wr ‘ 2 i] ‘ ac -e e Bile » 
of Duplate Safety Plate Glass. Address Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- most of their danger if manufactured by a. 
pany, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. your car is protected on world’s largest plate glass fw Dupla 
all four sides by Duplate makers, the Pittsburgh Jte-fatigue | 
Safety Plate Glass. Plate Glass Company. teleeted sun 


A product of the PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Mite ate | 





, | 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENED 


Ordinary glass ... after the baseball struck 
it. The ball went crashing through the glass, 
sending razor-edged splinters flying in every 
direction, and leaving ragged, murderous 
slivers behind. 


Safety glass ... after the baseball struck it. 
Cracked ...yes ... but the baseball didn’t 
penetrate it, didn’t result in an avalanche 
of dangerous glass splinters. Evidence, surely, 
of the protection safety glass provides. 


UPLATE ADVANTAGES 
EYE WILL NOT 
4. 


lok through a Duplate The new improved Du- 
storted Bvindow that has been plate now contains cer- 
angle. ftlled half-way down... tain megredients which 
> from protect the glass against 
glass. fi discoloration from expo- 
y the fle Duplate half. Notice sure to sunlight. Duplate One out of every two motoring injuries / 
‘ | - results from flying broken glass. Make ‘ ‘ 
te glass J low Duplate reduces stays absolutely clear and sure your new car is protected by Du- 


plate Safety Plate Glass, not only in the 


shurgh fyeatigue by softening unmarred by discolora- windshiold ... but on all four cidest 


lected sun glare. tion for the life of yourcar. 
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ONLY’ PLATE GLASS 
GIVES PERFECT VISION 





The N.R.A. never intended to, 
nor does it replace individual 
effort. It is up to you to evaluate 
your own markets, know and con- 
trol your own product and oper- 
ating costs, select only desirable 
business and operate at a profit. 
Modern management does it 
through the modern use of figures, 
figures reported in the forms of 
analyses and comparisons day by 
day. Management thus not only 


POWERS SERVES: BANKING: trust accounting, investment control, 


stock transfer, general accounting. CHAIN STORE: inventory control, automatic 


IHI[IS\ OWN 


has the current financial picture of 
every transaction but sees that pic- 
ture interpreted in terms of every 
other activity of the business. 
Management Reports are the 
unpaid-for by-product of Powers 
Punched Card Accounting. 
Because Powers Machines are 
leased they require no 
capital investment. They 
perform routine account- 
ing operations better, 


SCIRAT CHING 


quicker and at less cost and en- 
able you to do your own scratch- 
ing... profitably. 

We will gladly send to any major 
or department executive a com- 
plimentary copy of our new book, 


“MANAGEMENT REPORTS . . . IN THE 
MODERN MANNER.” 


Listen in to ‘‘March of Time” 
every Friday 8:30 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time, Columbia Network. 


WE DO OUR PART 


billing & analysis. UTULITIES: billing inventory, general accounting, FEDERAL, 


STATE, MUNICIPAL: accounting, statistical data. INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL: 
distribution costs, sales analyses & control, general accounting. RAILROADS: ¢-r, 
freight, station accounting & statistics. INSURANCE: life, fire, casualty, fraternal. 


POWERS 


(PUNCHED CARD ) 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Division of REMINGTON RAND Ine. 
Buffalo, 


New York, U. S. A. 
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Prodigies 

New Yorkers who went to Town Hall 
Monday night thought for a moment that 
they were being fooled. Programs told 
them that they would hear a Bach Pre- 
lude, the Chromatic Fantasio and Fugue, 
Beethoven’s Pathétique sonata, Mendels- 
ghn’s Rondo Capricioso, six Chopin 
nieces. On the stage was a grand piano 
with a man-sized keyboard and to play it 
there appeared a chubby little girl who, 
ff she had not been so self-possessed, 
yould have looked as if she had wandered 
there by mistake on the way home from 
achildren’s party. 

The little girl was Ruth Slenczynski, 
year-old prodigy from Sacramento, 
(alif., who had just returned from three 








RutTH SLENCZYNSKI 
Her father is her Svengali. 


years in Europe. And when she had 
lipped up her dress, wriggled up on the 
stool and stretched down for the pedals, 
the audience knew that it had not been 
fooled at all. Her hands could barely 
san an octave but they sounded chords 
vhich were rich and strong. Beethoven’s 
Pathétique needed more sweep than she 
could give it. Once in the Bach her right 
tand was not quite sure what her left hand 
was doing. But in the Mendelssohn and 
Chopin her fingers traveled over the keys 
with such speed and accuracy that the 
udience rushed forward for the encores 
10 see just how she did it. Few people 
noticed a bald, dark-skinned little man 
who sat half-hidden behind the Town Hall 
organ watching her play her encores with 
Svengali-like intentness. He was _ her 
lather who might have been a concert 
Violinist if the War had not intervened. 
When Ruth was 2 he bought her a $10 
‘oy piano.« She wanted a “big one.” He 
wld a diamond ring and got it for her. 
At 5 she had a repertoire of 200 pieces, 
‘ould transpose them into any key. Josef 
Hofmann offered her a scholarship at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia, but when 
he turned her over to an assistant Father 
Slenczynski packed her up and took her 


to Europe where he taught her himself, 
learning one piece after another just a 
jump ahead of her. Until she is bigger 
Father Slenczynski will allow her to play 
only a limited number of concerts, this 
season in Chicago, New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Violin prodigies are much more common 
than piano prodigies, for small violinists 
can begin on small-sized instruments which 
fit their fingers. Louis Persinger, who 
taught Yehudi Menuhin and Ruggiero 
Ricci, has a violin pupil who created an 
unusual stir this week. 

Gloria Perkins, 10, whose mother is a 
church organist in Queens Village, Long 
Island, and whose father, Clemmett Bird- 
song Perkins, is Eastern Passenger Agent 
for the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto with 
the National Symphony in Washington. 
Gloria is a wispy little girl who wears big 
hair ribbons and oily black corkscrew 
curls. She took so long to tune her violin 
that the audience started to titter. But 
the feeling rapidly changed as the Con- 
certo got under way. Gloria was not only 
technically expert but her playing had a 
simple persuasive quality that touched the 
audience deeply. Father and Mother Per- 
kins are making a pianist of their son, 
Clemmett Birdsong Perkins Jr., 3. 


——— 


Enter Schonberg 

When the new Malkin Conservatory in 
Boston wanted a big name to plume its 
faculty list this autumn, it sent an invita- 
tion to Arnold Schénberg who, being a 
Jew, was leaving his job at the Prussian 
Academy of Music in Berlin. Great was 
the interest aroused by Schénberg’s accept- 
ance. He has upset conservative concert- 
goers more than any other modern com- 
poser. Philadelphia and New York have 
not forgotten the harrowing chromatics in 
Die Gliickliche Hand, which Leopold 
Stokowski gave three years ago. The much 
talked-of Wozzeck, which the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company put on, .is a Schon- 
berg step-child. His pupil Alban Berg 
wrote it. 

Three weeks ago Arnold Schénberg 
landed in the U. S., surprised everyone by 
being a shy, mild little man not a bit 
fierce or radical in his comments on music 
or German politics. This week Schonberg 
classes began in Boston and New York. 
Paying pupils were few. Some 50 would-be 
composers had sent in scores, hoping to 
win scholarships offered by Stokowski, 
George Gershwin, Mrs. A. Lincoln Filene 
of Boston and the Steinway and Knabe 
Piano Companies. But if it was impossible 
to prophesy what importance Schénberg 
would have as a teacher in the U. S., the 
reception given him as a composer testified 
to the fact that he is ‘no longer regarded 
as terrifying or mad. Serge Koussevitzky 
has invited him to conduct his music with 
the Boston Symphony. The Pro-Arte 
quartet gave Schénberg concerts at Har- 
vard and- Yale last week and the students 
did not seem to mind. The New York 
League of Composers gave a concert and 
a reception which half the musical some- 
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As Every woman knows, good shoes are 
the first step to distinction. And it is true 
that those who wear Stetsons walk with 
poise and assurance. Stetsons have that 
pleasant effect on both your appearance 
and your morale. 

This is partly because Stetsons are 
smart. Partly because they are well 
made, of beautiful leathers. And finally 
because they are skilfully designed to 
allow your foot freedom where it needs 
it, support where support is imperstive. 

The opera pumps, below, co.ae in 


black or brown kid. They are to be 


found, along with many other new 


models, wherever Stetsons are sold. Stet- 
son Shoes, for men as well as women, 


may be bought for $10 or slightly higher. 


The free Stetson style booklet, 
“Footnotes for Fall,”’ will help you 
correlate the new shoes with the 
season's smartest Fabrics. Write for it 
to the Stetson Shoe Company, Inc., 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 


THESE ARE THE 
STETSON AGENCIES: 


ALBANY, E. A. Beaumont Company, Inc. 
BaLtTimone, O'Neill & Co., Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, Parlor City Shoe Store 
Boston, Jordan Marsh Co. 
Boston, Stetson Shoe Shop 
BrookiyN, David Heller 
Brookiyn, Harry Sachs 
Brookiyn, H. Triebitz, Inc. 
Burrato, The Buffalo Stetson Shop, Inc. 
CANTON, Horton’s, Inc. 
Curcaco, The Stetson Shops 

Dearborn at Adams, and 

59 East Randolph Street 
CINCINNATI, Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, 

The Cleveland Stetson Shop Co. 
Co_umsvs, The Holbrook Bootery Co. 
Dayton, The Harry L. Buck Shoe Co. 
Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores Co, 
Des Moines, Wiltsey’s Shoe Shop, Inc. 
Detroit, Berke’s Boot Shop 
Hartrorp, W. G. Simmons Corp. 
KANSAS CITY, 

Hutcheson-Stetson Shoe Shop 
La Crosse, Baker & Steinbauer 
LANCASTER, Pa., Shaub’s Shoe Shop 
LINCOLN, Miller & Paine, Inc 
Los ANGELES, The Stetson Shop 
Maprson, Huegel-Hyland Company 
Mason City, Iowa, Laird Shoe Co. 
MippLetown, N. Y., B. F. Van Sickle 
MILWAUKEE, Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Standard Clo. House, Inc. 
Mo.ineg, Schwenker & Mougin, Inc. 
Newark, Stetson Shoe Shop 
New York, Stetson Shoe Shops, Inc 
289 Madison Avenue 
15 West 42nd Street 
Empire State Building 
153 Broadway 
New York, Swarts Shoe Shop 
New York, N. Ostrow 
Omana, O’Brien’s Boot Shop 
PHILADELPHIA, Norcross & Abbott, Inc. 
PirrTseurGH, Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc 
PORTLAND, OrzE., The Stetson Shoe Shop 
Pces.o, Crews-Beggs D. G. Co 
READING, Kathryn M. Anderson 
RocuesTer, MINN., 
Baker & Steinbauer Shoe Co., Inc. 
Rocuester, N. Y., 
Park-Brannock Stetson Shops, Inc. 
Sr. Lovis, Hutcheson Shoe Co. 
SaLt Lake Cty, 
The MeKendrick Shoe Co, 
SAN Francisco, Frank Werner Co. 
SeaTTLe, The Stetson Shoe Shop 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Reisch Shoe Shop 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Stetson Shoe Shop 
Syracusp, Park-Brannock Co 
WASHINGTON, The Stetson Shoe Shop 
WiLkes-Barre, Pa., Walter’s Shoe Store 
Yonkers, J. Cantor 
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bodies in town attended. Most of them 
looked bored or completely baffled byt 
they listened politely to two string quar- 
tets, a group of songs, three piano pieces, 
Schonberg made a soft, frightened little 
speech. He was charmed . . . everyone 
was so kind. .. . 

If he had been hissed it probably would 
have been no great surprise to Arnold 
Schonberg who in his 59 years has become 
accustomed to ridicule and discourage. 
ment. From the beginning his way has 
been hard. His father died when he was 
16 and he had to leave the music school 
where he was studying to be a violinist 
and composing on the side. By himself he 
learned to play the ’cello, went on writing 
music. But no one was interested until, 
under the spell of Wagner, he wrote 
Verklirte Nacht, a romantic string sextet 
which is still played more than any of his 


Wide World 
ARNOLD SCHONBERG 


. can be played backward or forward. 


other pieces. At 26 he started the Gurre- 
Lieder but for bread & butter’s sake he 
had to put it aside and orchestrate oper- 
etta scores. Thirteen years later the 
Gurre-Lieder had a big success in Vienna. 
People were impressed by the enormous 
chorus. They liked the tender love motifs 
But by the time Schonberg was on the way 
to becoming a popular composer he had 
lost his taste for conventional harmonies. 
He started working on the 12-tone scale, 
gave up the idea that there had to be a 
dominant keynote, took the stand that 
dissonance was a logical development in 
music. 

Critics took the stand that in his effort 
to develop something new Schonberg had 
lost his real inspiration and become 4 
hard-headed mathematician. (His Can- 
crizans can be played either backwards or 
forwards.) But no one has denied his 
genius as a teacher. In Europe where he 
had the facilities he took his pupils into 
his home to live, helped them study Bach 
and Beethoven, then let them write the 
kind of music which came naturally to 
them. His U. S. pupils will have to g0 
through the same fundamental training. 
The one thing he will not encourage 15 
imitation Schonberg. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Doctor Monica (adapted by Laura 
Walker from the Polish of Marja M. 
Saczepkowska; Robert Martin, producer). 
The oval, heavy-eyed face of Alla Nazim- 
ova is now lined and pouched with old 
hysterias. Her mouth pulls naturally 
down at the corners. Her pictures make 
her look either like the bedraggled mur- 
deress at the scene of the crime or like 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Yet the baroque 
stumblings, wrist-wavings, jaw-droppings, 
head-wagglings with which Miss Nazim- 
ova documents Doctor Monica seriously 
involved Manhattan audiences in a play 
that should have been a dull and outdated 
feminist tract. 

The play has one set and three char- 
acters, all women. Besides Miss Nazim- 
ova, they include Dr. Monica’s lady 
architect roommate (Gale Sondergaard) 
and a pregnant servant girl (Beatrice de 
Neergaard) whom Miss Nazimova takes 
in. Nazimova has been giving her hus- 
band a dose of solitude to “strengthen” 
him, meanwhile undergoing an operation 
toenable her to have a child by him. De- 
moralized by the operation, she is further 
demoralized to learn that the father of 
the servant girl’s unborn child is her 
philandering husband. Good study of 
lower middle-class psychology is the 
scene in which the architect tries to get 
the servant out of the room before Nazim- 
ova wakes up, while the girl insists on 
staying to explain that she had not known 
her lover was Nazimova’s husband. The 
knowledge nearly kills the sick woman but 
the girl goes away satisfied with herself. 
Ali this is finally geared to prove that all 
men are cads when cast as girls’ dream 
heroes. 





Is Life Worth Living? (by Lennox | 


Robinson; Harry Moses, producer) is a 
gibe, not at Life, but at those who ask 
the question. It stimulated Manhattan 
onlookers with a comparatively fresh idea 
and the story of the strange effect on an 
ordinary town of a repertory of grisly 
plays by Gorki, Chekhov and Strindberg. 
Thus Author Robinson has for his butts 
both the childish townspeople, who believe 
what they see on the stage, and the 
second-rate actors who lay open the dark 
places of the soul. In addition to these 
standard comic themes, he has tried to 
cash in on the superstition that anything 
sid in Irish dialect is funny or fey, by 
making his scene the Irish town of Inish. 
But most of the cast have remarkably 
unfunny Irish accents, though their names 
are Irish. And Celt Robinson’s lines have 
little Irish salt in them. 

_ Just arrived in the hotel sitting room 
lor a repertory season, the .actors re- 
hearse a tear-jerking scene setting forth 
the fact that the illegitimate child of one 





by the other is dead. A servant girl, 
unnerved by such talk, blats out the in- 
formation that she has in fact had an 
illegitimate child that died. The rehearsal 
is forgotten but the lively news cannon- 
ades through the town. After several 
weeks of watching the stock company’s 
delightfully gloomy goings-on at the local 
theatre, the townspeople with one mind | 


YOUNGER... 


eu 
Sm wearing a “junior 
misses”’ complexion se nothing 
but a fine soap for me from 


now on! 


@ Those youngsters trying on those new 
sheer woolens in the “junior misses” gave 
me the idea. . 

Said one to the other: ‘‘ You’re telling me! 
Why, I never use anything but Roger & 
Gallet Soap.” 

I looked at their complexions, dropped 
that adorable bargain in copper brown and 
took the next elevator down to the toilet 
goods counter. 

Now I'm wearing the same kind of com- 
plexion. The “junior misses” I call it. 
Nothing but Roger & Gallet Soap and 
plenty of scrubbing with a well-lathered 
wash cloth. 

* * * 


You can safely entrust the most delicate skin 
to Roger & Gallet’s because there is no 
finer soap made anywhere. None more ex- 
quisitely smooth and gentle in its cleansing 
action. It contains only the purest ingredients, 


oe 


Seven delightful scents 


Sandalwood 
Fleurs d’ Amour 
Pavots d’Argent 


Violette + Carnation « 
Feu Follet « 
Le Jade e 


the finest edible fats, that are kneaded and 
re-kneaded into the blandest of soap. It costs 
a little more than ordinary brands but it lasts 
se long it’s really just as economical in the 
end. Sold by all the better shops, drug and 
department stores. 


ROGER » GALLET 


TOILET 


SOAP 





Put WINGS on your 


razor with 
GLIDER--THE 


NEW BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


You’ll almost think your razor 
has wings when you try the new 
Williams Brushless Shave— 
Glider. 


A cream that spreads quickly, 
evenly, smoothly, economically. 
That lubricates so thoroughly as 
to make the shave easy on the 
skin, easy on the razor. That 
rinses quickly from face and 
blade. Last, a cream that leaves 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. T-5 


Glastonbury, Connecticut, U.S. A. 
Ville La Salle, Montreal, Canada. 


a feeling of coolness, cleanness, 
freshness. 


Glider is new and different. 
The Williams reputation of a hun- 
dred years is packed in every 
tube. itself. 
No ordinary cream can give the 
“Glider stroke”. 


It almost named 


Just say “Glider” to a dealer 
friend. Or use the coupon below. 


I'd like to try a dozen shaves with GLIDER. I am enclosing 4 cents in stamps. 


OR ee ee 


ile cin GAs Bede its asGe pode tists ie wecsbencseccs’s 


seeee Street 


A OS cy Clb ic clbiciie a wehsees Ghee cond.ch cnicees 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS 
LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 
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aemmeanisintitiatities 


begin to fancy themselves as great tragi 
figures with a story. They begin to fumble 
artlessly with suicide, murder and pas- 
sion in the tradition of the great 
dramatists. The actors’ innocent prattle 
of art and souls off-stage and on becomes 
a ghoulish poison running through the 
unconscious town. The butcher inexpertly 
throws an axe at his wife. Jim Clancy 
jumps off the pier at low tide. It rains 
and rains. Finally the local member of 
the Dail Eireann, an odd character who 
looks part penguin, part shellfish (Ralph 
Cullinan), is moved by his recollection 
of a performance of Playwright Henrik 
Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People to vote 
against the Government and force a new 
election. That is enough for the town’s 
hotelkeeper and political boss, played by 
the best Irishman in the cast, Whitford 
Kane. He throws the actors out of their 
theatre and ends morbidity’s record- 
breaking run in Inish. The sun promptly 
breaks out. 


pene eet 

Thoroughbred (by Doty Hobart; 
Theodore Hammerstein and Denis Du 
For, producers) presents Florence Reed, 
far from her Mother Goddam of The 
Shanghai Gesture, as the hard-riding, 
bawling matriarch of an aristocratic fam- 
ily which owns a racehorse. It develops 
that her children were fathered by the 
butler and that the horse has a bar sinister 
too. But through a rain of horsey talk it 
seems that purity of race is not every- 
thing. The son fends off a designing 
chorus girl. The daughter finds her true 
love. The horse wins the Futurity at 
Belmont Park (offstage), saves the family 
fortunes. And Florence Reed, permitted 
to shout, curse, limp, fling about, look 
mellow, quizzical ar.d domineering, has a 
high time. A neighborly matron remarks 
in surprise at her daughter’s knowledge 
of the turf: “We haven't had a horse in 
the place since her father died.” 


SEQUELS 





To news of bygone weeks, herewith 


| sequels from last week’s news: 


@ To the arrest of U. S.-born Bert Hall 
(‘General Chan’’), onetime instructor to 
the air forces of China’s Nanking and 
Canton Governments, for swindling a 
Chinese general out of $10,000 (Mexican) 
intended as payment for German pistols 
which never were delivered (True, Oct. 
30): sentence of two and one-half years 
to be served in a U. S. penitentiary, im- 
posed by a U. S. extraterritorial court in 
Shanghai. 

@ To the suit brought against Film Actress 
Claire Windsor by Marian Read in Los 
Angeles for alienating the affections ol 
Broker Alfred C. Read Jr. (Tre, Sept. 
25): decision by Superior Judge J. 
Sproul that the jury’s eward of $75,000 
against Actress Windsor “was so grossly 
excessive and unreasonable as to raise the 
presumption of passion and prejudice. 
He ordered a new trial. : 

@ To the suit filed in Rome by Pietro 
Vernati, 33, estranged husband of Colora- 
tura Luisa Tetrazzini, 62, to restrain her 
expenditures on the ground that she is a 
“megalomaniac squanderer” (TIME, July 
10): rejection. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

The Invisible Man (Universal). While 
other Hollywood producers confine them- 
ives to the humdrum mishaps of prosti- 
utes, millionaires and college footballers, 
Carl Laemmle Jr’s Universal studio spe- 
dalizes darkly in supernatural pasquinades. 
The hero of The Invisible Man is as nasty 
:pumpkinhead as Frankenstein’s monster 
a The Mummy. He is a young physician 
named Griffin, whose love for beauteous 
flora Cranley (Gloria Stuart) is not suffi- 
dent to prevent him from discovering a 
dug which not only makes him invisible 


Rarns & STUART 
Sleeping in a barn undoes him. 


but turns him simultaneously into a homi- 
tidal lunatic. 

The first thing Dr. Griffin does when he 
isout of sight is to wrap his body, which 
mains solid, in garb as_ unprepos- 
sessing as he can find. Well aware that 
when he removes the bindings from his 
lace or the trousers from his legs, there 
wil be nothing there, he takes pleasure 
in frightening the host of a village inn by 
doing so. Presently he kills a policeman 
ind then, intoxicated by the certainty that 
i can commit crimes with no possibility 
if being detected, he wrecks a train, kilis 
another young doctor whom he has forced 
‘0 be his partner, plans to make himself 
‘world dictator—for by using his drug 
i wholesale quantities, he can have an 
visible army. These plans of Dr. Griffin’s 
ae foiled in a manner which must not 
nave been ingenious enough to satisfy Carl 
laemmle Jr. The invisible man has al- 
tady realized that he must not operate 
iter meals until his food has been trans- 
parently digested and that he must never 
0 out in the rain lest water, collecting 
m the tip of his vague nose, betray his 
presence. He is stupid enough, none the 
ss, to go to sleep in a barn one snowy 
tight. When he comes out a posse of 
policemen shoot him in his tracks. 

_Inhis first cinema réle, which must have 
ven easy for him to play since it amounts 
lo very little more than an offstage noise, 





BETTER SUITS FOR 
BATHING BEAUTIES 


[ WAS no accident that 
enabled the young lady 


in the picture to purchase 


| a bathing suit of the finest weave and 


quality. Back in the textile mill that 
quality was assured by close control of 
temperatures during production. 

This same precise control is necessary 
for maintaining the uniform high quality 
of thousands of products and for thus 


keeping up sales and profits in the face 


| ofcompetition. Itis needed to reducepro- 


duction costs and to make machines and 
men more efficient throughout the plant. 

Taylor Indicating, Recording and 
Regulating instruments provide such ac- 
curate close control in every essential in- 
dustry. To help you make sure that your 
plant has this so important temperature 
control today, Taylor offers a special 


Service based on meeting the 

needs of industry during 80 

years and designed to find out 

a plant’s needs for Tempera- 
ture Control—NOT merely to sell indi- 
vidual Taylor Instruments. 

This Taylor Service is for all plants— 
large and small. You can learn all about 
it by asking a Taylor Representative for 
details. This costs nothing and may lead 
to your saving thousands of dollars 
yearly besides making your product even 
more salable. For this information, ad- 
dress Taylor Instrument Companies, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


” el 


indicating Recording * Controlling 


TEMPERATURE and PRESSURE INSTRUMENTS 


T The name Taylor now identifies our complete 
line of products including Tycos instruments, 











this CHRISTMAS, I’M 
GIVING A HAMILTON”’ 


HE MAN who said that wanted to give his 

wife a fine watch, a Hamilton, four years 
ago. A less accurate, “compromise” watch would 
not do. We needn’t tell you why he waited. 
Perhaps you too wanted to give someone in your 
family (or yourself) a Hamilton—but waited 
for the long promised turning of the corner. 


Hamilton kept faith with those who waited 
for today’s better times. Never, in those trying 
years, was the Hamilton Watch cheapened to 
coax sales. Indeed, new Hamiltons have the 
advantage of many improvements perfected 


since 1929.* * * “ 


*ONLY HAMILTONS ARE TIME -MICROSCOPE - TESTED 
(Time-Microscope Reg. U. S. Pat. Off-) 


The Time-Microscope was developed and perfected by the 
Hamilton Watch Company. It is used exclusively by Hamilton, 
and gives you double insurance of accuracy in your Hamilton. 
See your jeweler—or write for our Christmas Folder 
illustrating and describing many new Hamiltons. Address 
Hamilton Watch Company, 902 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING? 


(Top) CLEVELAND. 17 jewels. 14K filled gold, white or nat- 
ural yellow, $50. (Lower left) Diane, 17 jewels. Ladies’ 
sports Hamilton in 14K gold, white or natural yellow, with 
leather strap and 14K gold buckle, $75. (Lower right) Pur- 
NAM. 17 jewels. 14K filled gold, white or natural yellow, 
$47.50. With raised gold figure dial, $50. Other Hamilton 
Watches for both men and women range from $35 to $500. 


HAMILTON 
the Watch of Raihoad Accuracy 


eee 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN 
vs 


we 00 Ove ant 





TIME 


Claude Rains gives an alarming perform- 
ance, almost as frightening when he is 
present as when he is not. Good shot: a 
poker, with which Dr. Griffin is planning 
to hit someone, stirring uneasily beside its 
fireplace. 

vps ai 


The Blood of a Poet (Jean Cocteau). 
A young man engaged in painting a por- 
trait is suddenly disturbed to find, in the 
palm of his hand, a surprising deformity: 
two human lips which engage him in a 
fragmentary conversation. The young 
man succeeds in transferring these lips to 
a statue of a young woman, who advises 
him to walk through a mirror. Having 
done so, the young man finds himself in 
the Hotel des Folies Dramatiques where, 
peeking through keyholes, he witnesses a 
horrid scene between an old lady and a 
child whom she is teaching to fly. When 
he emerges from the mirror, the young 
man finds himself transformed into a 
statue above a courtyard where children 
are fighting with snowballs. Snowballs 
eventually smash the young man in his 
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allowed his house to be used for sets and 
invited his socialite friends to take minor 
roles. Le Sang d’un Poet, because it 
followed another de Noailles production 
which showed bishops turning into skele. 
tons, caused the Vicomte to be 1) forced 
to resign from the Jockey Club; 2) ex- 
communicated. U. S. audiences are 
likely to be less disturbed by Novelist 
Cocteau’s nightmare metaphors but they 
may find them—accompanied by Cocteau’s 
voice, in interpolations for emphasis or 
elucidation, and by George Auric’s sombre 
score—a shade less unintelligible than 
they sound. Typical shots: A cow witha 
hide made of maps; blood flowing from 
the mouth of a small boy; a black 
man with small gauze wings: wire 
masks; stars, muzzles of guns, the Virgin 
Mary, a sofa-back through which emerges 
a man’s head. 
Ser Ween 


Duck Soup (Paramount). Any country 
governed by Groucho Marx would likely 
become a shambles. Freedonia,* the scene 
of this picture, has Groucho for dictator, 


nee at, 


’ 
4 
{ 
; 
; 
; 
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CocTEAU CHARACTERS 
The Jockey Club would not stand for bishops into skeletons. 


statuary form. Dressed in evening clothes, 
at a table in the snow, he plays cards with 
the young lady who advised him to walk 
through the mirror, no longer marble now 
but a solemn and equivocal Muse. A 
polite audience chuckles at the game from 
the balconies of the courtyard. When 
the young man tries to cheat and fails, he 
puts a bullet through his brain. 

When Le Sang d’un Poet—Novelist 
Jean Cocteau’s effort to use cinema as a 
medium for autobiographical poetry— 
opened in Paris last year its consequences 
were even more extraordinary than its 
contents. The audience at the premiere, 
expecting a conventional program picture, 
engaged in a riot. Royalists, always on 
the gui vive for a disturbance, attacked 
it for reasons of their own. His was not 
the only well-known Parisian name con- 
nected with Le Sang d’un Poet. Its heroine 
was Lee Miller, famed both as a pho- 
tographer and as a model, whom Coc- 
teau had selected for the rdle. Cocteau’s 
backer was the Vicomte de Noailles, who 


Brother Zeppo for his secretary. Free- 
donia’s collapse is only delayed by 
Brothers Chico and Harpo as spies for a 
rival principality. Groucho is engaged 
simultaneously in making love to and 
insulting the richest lady in Freedonia. 
He is also doing his best to foment war 
by abusing Ambassador Trentino (Louis 
Calhern) of Sylvania who makes the mis- 
take of hiring Chico and Harpo. They 
enter his office armed to the teeth with 
alarm clocks, scissors for cutting off coat 


*Mayor Harry B. Hickey of Fredonia, N. Y. 
protested to the Marxes: “The name of Fre- 
donia has been without a blot since 1817. ! 
feel it is my duty as Mayor to question your 
intentions in using the name of our city in your 
picture.” Back cracked the Marxes: “Your 
Excellency: Our advice is that you change 
the name of your town. It is hurting our 
picture. Anyhow, what makes you think you 
are Mayor of Fredonia? Do you wear a black 
moustache, play the harp, speak with an Italian 
accent or chase girls like Harpo? We are certail 
you do not. Therefore we must be Mayor 0! 
Fredonia, not you. The old gray Mayor aint 
what he used to be.” 
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tails, cigar butts and assorted bells. 
Assigned to pry into the affairs of 
Groucho, they begin by rolling a peanut 
stand under his window, making such a 
disturbance that to keep them quiet he 
makes Harpo his chauffeur, appoints 
Chico secretary of war. In the course of 
conducting their “spy business,” Harpo 
finds three opportunities to run after 
young women. Chico successfully re- 
strains him. When Chico is tried by 
Freedonia’s supreme court, Groucho feels 
sorry for him. “This abject specimen 
* he says. Says Chico: “I abject.” 
When Freedonia finally gets into war, its 
armies are superior to those of most 
mythical kingdoms because they contain 
monkeys and elephants, but they sustain 
a shameful, shattering defeat. 

With more plot and fewer girls than 
most Marx Brothers comedies, Duck Soup 
has the disadvantage of adding nothing 
to vary the essential technique of their 
eflorts. It exhibits Chico & Zeppo as 
usual, Groucho less flatteringly than in 
Horsefeathers. 
should be particularly pleased with his 
horrid actions in Duck Soup. He carries 
a plumber’s blow torch for a_ cigaret 
lighter, conducts a wordless telephone 
conversation by means of horns and bells, 
irritates a lemonade vendor by doing 
sleight-of-hand with his straw .:t. Good 
shot: Harpo, impersonating Groucho in 
order to steal “war plans,” trying to con- 
vince Groucho that he is a reflection in a 
mirror when the two meet in a hallway. 


<< 


Only Yesterday (Universal). John 
Boles herein occupies a role which dem- 
onstrates some of the dangers of absent- 
mindedness. A pompous young lieutenant, 
ata country club dance, meets an impres- 
sonable Virginia belle (Margaret Sulla- 
van), promptly seduces her, then goes to 
France without bothering to say goodbye. 
When the girl greets him on his return, he 
has forgotten her face. Ten years later 
he meets her at a New Year’s party and 
spends another night in her company, still 
gnorant of her identity. The result of 
their first meeting was an_ illegitimate 
child. Miss Sullavan becomes this sea- 
son's most long suffering heroine by dying 
of heart disease just before the picture 
ends, after sending a long letter to her 
lieutenant, now a stockbroker ruined by 
the Crash. More sadly than reproach- 
lully, she reminds him of her existence 
and tells him that he has a son. The pic- 
lure, told in a long flashback, starts when 
Lieutenant Emerson, sitting down at his 
Ulesk with the intention of shooting him- 
«lf, sees the letter. When he is through 
bay he has forgotten about suicide. | 


} 


Only Vesterda y—the title was borrowed 
fom Frederick Lewis Allen’s historical 
teview of the 1920’s—may tax the cre- | 
dulty of supercilious cinemaddicts. It 
should please those who last year admired 
Director John Stahl’s Back Street. Mar- 
faret Sullavan, a young Virginia actress 
given the lead in Universal’s most ambi- 
tious production of the season after two 
Sasons of stock and two on the Manhat- 
lan stage (A Modern Virgin, Chr ysalis ), 
tives a fluent performance, the more re- 
matkable because her Southern accent 
“uunds neither negroid nor vani!la. 





Admirers of Harpo 
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ITS A WISE WIFE 
WHO KNOWS HER HUSBAND 
AND HER PABST BLUE RIBBON 


Eleven o’clock and hubby still at 
work . . . ambitious, tireless, deter- 
mined to succeed . . . but he’ll pause 
for a bottle of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer. It soothes jaded nerves, de- 
velops fresh energy and helps build 
a sound healthy body. The wise 





wife keeps Pabst Blue Ribbon on 
hand at all times. And it’s kept on hand throughout 


the land, the first and emphatic choice of all America. 


PABST BLUE RIBBON 


2 mine emer’ Pabst C -OFp. 
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Jumping Jubilee 


In his skirted scarlet coat and beaver 
hat, the perennial herald of the National 
Horse Show, Ringmaster Dutch White, 
blew “Pop Goes the Weasel” with many a 
false squawk on his coaching horn and an- 
other Manhattan social season commenced 
last week. It was more than a New York 
occasion. Dutch White’s tootling this year 
opened a Golden Jubilee. Horses from 
Ireland, Canada, Sweden, Kansas and 
Czechoslovakia, riders from five nations 
(attracted also by last month’s Chicago 
lair horse show—Trime_, Nov. 6) were at 
Madison Square Garden to participate. 

Though it was the National Horse Show 
Association’s soth anniversary, it was only 
the 48th show. In 1890 when the old 
Madison Square Garden was being built 
and again in 1914 at the beginning of the 
War, no shows were held. Preceding, as it 
has survived, Stanford White’s tower, the 
first horse show was held in Gilmore’s 
Garden, a name applied to the old Harlem 
Railway Terminal as soon as the tracks 
were torn out. Dutch White was at that 
horse show too (he rode a Belmont mount 
then) and he has been at every horse show 
since. So has his assistant, lean, wrinkled 
Eddie Bauchard who trotted round the 
galleries in 1883 telling the gentlemen that 


smoking was forbidden. Nowadays he 
goes the circuit from Florida to Toronto, 
from horse show to horse show calling 
horses into the ring. Eddie Bauchard is 
as familiar to horsemen as Announcer Joe 
Humphries is to prize-fighters. Impressive 
Reginald W. Rives, treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation and amateur coachman, is another 
famed oldtimer. Treasurer Rives has 
spent much of his life looking and acting 
like a character in one of the sportin’ 
novels of Robert Smith Surtees. 

The service of international horse shows 
toward improving the breed and supply of 
work horses is not nearly so great as its 
admirers insist. The only work horses 
showing at the National last week were 
the eight mountainous Clydesdales of An- 
heuser-Busch’s famed advertising team. 
Most numerous and most popular of mod- 
ern show classes are the jumpers. Anyone 
who knows a martingale from a bridoon 
knows that show jumpers are seldom good 
mounts for the hunting field, that not one 
steeplechaser in too is fit to enter a show 
ring. Steeplechasers are notoriously slov- 
enly jumpers. Show horses spend too 
much time popping neatly up and down 
over fences to have either the speed or 
the stamina for a long day in the field. 

Some 40,000 people attended the show 
before the week was over. They saw the 
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mink coats and top hats of the box-holders 
(The evening sessions of the Horse Show 
and intermission at the Opera are two 
occasions when by venerable tradition , 
New Yorker’s topper remains glued to his 
head.) -Few spectators passed the wooden 
gates at the end of the arena or went down 
the chute to the heart of the show, the 
long underground stable where 300 of the 
most expensive horses in the U. S. were 
stabled. Here was quiet confusion: row 
upon row of high whitewashed boxes, 
horses in the ais!es being saddled, unsad- 
dled, sponged, strapped, blanketed. Hunts. 
men in pink, officers in bright uniforms 


Acme 
DutcH WHITE 
This year his tootling was golden. 


arguing with sweat-shirted trainers. A girl 
in a grey bowler anxiously powdering her 
nose while a colored boy made ribboned 
garlands of the mane of a five-gaited Ken- 
tucky mare. Vets bandaging a swollen 
hock. But no noise. Show horses are 
nervous as witches. Here and there in the 
line of stalls, an owner had taken an extra 
box and turned it into a little tent with 
walls of bright felt to display his tack, 
his trophies, to entertain his friends. Here 
they sat ’round little tables sipping cock- 
tails in the warm, ammoniated atmosphere 

Three famed horses were missed at last 
week’s Jubilee. Seaton Pippin, greatest 
hackney mare in the U. S., was retired by 
her owner, Mrs. Paul Moore of New 
Jersey, after a record string of blue rib- 
bons. Illness broke up the famed grey 
hunt team of Mrs. John Hay (“Jock’) 
Whitney. Eagerly awaited, discreetly ad- 
vertised was a battle between the Whitney 
greys and the hunt team of Mrs. Bernard 
F. Gimbel and her daughters Caral and 
Hope for the Haskell Cup. Shunted east 
from the Chicago horse show, two of the 
Whitney greys came down with pneu- 
monia on the train. Last week they lay 
shivering in the Whitney stable, wrapped 
in blankets and dosed with hot whiskey. 
The Gimbels won the cup. 

What most people came to see was the 
military jumping of the international 
teams. Five nations were represented: the 
U. S. (two teams), Canada, Sweden, Irish 
Free State, Czechoslovakia. Plunging 
around the course, knocking over obstac:es 
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with gusto worthy of a better cause, the 
four red-legged Czechs were deplorable. 
Coming steadily to the front after three 
days of hard riding was the Irish team 
of Captains Dan Corry, Fred Aherne, Cyril 
Harty. For the last event for the Inter- 
national Jumping Championship they 
needed a fourth man. Down among the 
stalls was a smart little groom, Private 
William Finlay of Ballanamore, County 
Cavan. He buckled on his shoulder car- 
ridge belt and rode with the Captains, the 
frst horse show he had ever ridden in in 
his life. Private Finlay lost his cap at the 
gcond jump but the Irish team won. 
While the band played “The Soldier’s 
Song” it was Private Finlay who rode out 
of the ring with the cup in his hand. 

“It was the proudest moment of me loife 
when they handed me that mug,” said he. 
‘There’s no sport in the wurrld like ridin’ 
horses.” 
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Hockey 

The most important change in the rules 
of the National Hockey League which 
ened its season last week is a new pre- 
mble specifying that players shall wear 
skates. There was no widespread doubt 
ibout skates being customary, but a dis- 
turbing incident occurred about eight years 
#0 in a game at Iroquois Falls, Ontario. A 
goalie was injured. Having no regular sub- 
stitute his team sent in a friend who 
ould play lacrosse but could not skate. 
The friend wore rubber overshoes. The 
opposing team protested indignantly but 
could point to no rule prescribing skates. 
Other new rules this season, less simple 
f enforcement, are designed to prevent 
players on offense from roughing the 
goalie. One provides that no player may 
(toss a dotted line 57 in. from the 
goal mouth unless he is carrying the puck. 
Another defines, by dots in the ice, a de- 
fensive area which no attacking player 
may enter ahead of the puck-carrier. In- 
stead of making both the chief referee 
and his associate follow the play over the 
whole rink, the ice is now divided between 
them. The chief will wear white, his 
assistant blue. 

Teams. The New York Rangers and 
the Toronto Maple Leafs whom they 
toed out for last season’s Stanley Cup 
league championship) are again the fa- 
vorites this year. Besides retaining their 
track regulars—Ching Johnson, Frank 
Boucher, Bill & Bun Cook, who _ been 
with the team since 1926—the Rangers 
lave acquired two notable recruits. One 
8a defense man named Jean Pusie who 
played with Vancouver and was last year’s 
tigh scorer in the Western Canada League. 
Pusie is 23, has a cauliflower ear from 
steam al w restling, never plays without 

“lucky cap.” The other recruit is 

lie Carr, a right-winger from the Buf- 
flo Bisons. The Toronto team, which had 
been after Ottawa’s Hec Kilrea for years, 
inally got him this season. 


last week the Rangers and Maple 
leafs inet for their opener at Toronto. 
It was a fast, furious game in which 
ddtime grudges flared up in bumpings, 
trippings, crashing collisions and penal- 
ls. The Rangers led 3-to-2 when 
Toronto’s Hec Kilrea shot a high one 
which bounced off Ching Johnson’s head 


Tam my own 
rich uncle 


You’ve done it, too, perhaps .. . I'll confess I have—shamelessly 


and often—wished that I could dig up a rich uncle somewhere. 


At my age, though, wishing is a fruitless pastime and it’s a little 


late to be creating wealthy relatives. ...So I have become my own 
rich uncle. 
They'll take 
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I’ve got a retirement income bond from Sun Life. . 
care of my spare money for a few years. 
to me—every month as long as I live. . . coming from Sun Life, one 


of the soundest, safest institutions in the world. 


Sun Life is the leading international insurance company. 
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into the net. In less than three mip- 
utes Toronto’s Red Horner fired in the 
winning goal, 4-to-3. 

The Rangers moved on to Chicago to 
play the Black Hawks. For roughness. 
that game made the Toronto affair Jook 


| like a tea party. Thirteen players took 
| turus in the penalty box, mostly for trip. 


ping and roughing. Both sides played 
recklessly brilliant offense, but the goal- 
tending by Chicago’s Chuck Gardiner and 
New York’s Andy Aitkenhead was more 
brilliant. Of innumerable smashing at- 
tacks only one got through for a goal— 
against the Rangers, 1-to-o. 
> 


Football 


With the score 7-to-7 and four minutes 
to play, Bill Corbus, Stanford’s All-Amer- 
ican guard, booted a place kick from the 
23-yd. line over Southern California’s goal 
posts. Thus fell, with a resounding crash, 
the fattest Humpty Dumpty of 1933 foot- 


| ball and the first big one to fall. To make 


sure the pieces would not be put together 
again that day, Corbus kicked again 
scored again, 13-to-7. 

Stanford, with one of the speediest 
backfields on the Coast, looked better than 
it had looked for a long time. Neverthe- 
less Southern California, which had held 
its perch throughout 27 games, was 2-to- 
favorite when the teams trotted into the 
field at Los Angeles last week. Of the 
90.000 who witnessed this Humpty’s fall, 
probably none enjoyed it more than Stan- 
ford’s oldtime football manager, Herbert 
Clark Hoover. 

U. S. C. started in characteristic style 
with a touchdown in the first period by 
tow-headed Irvine (‘Scooter’) Warbur- 
ton, its nimble, 145-lb. quarterback, who 
wriggled free on Stanford’s 43-yd. line. 
In the next period Stanford’s speedy Full- 
back Bobby Grayson slashed and passed 
through the Trojan line, punched over a 
touchdown. Southern California’s line 
stiffened and it looked like a tie game 
when Bill Corbus went to work. 

The name of Corbus already was great 
at Stanford and at Vallejo (Calif.) High 
Schoo! which last year re-christened its 
gridiron Corbus Field for the alumnus 
whose cleated shoes had honored it. When 
he entered Stanford in 1930 Bill Corbus, 
big, blond and handsome, had to submit 
to the nickname “Baby Face.” With even 
less relish he heard sportwriters call him 
“Baby Faced Assassin.” He achieved 
scholastic standing (in ecor.omics) far 
above average. Last year he was elected 
president of the student body, was named 
right guard on Grantland Rice’s All-Ameri- 
can. Quiet, unassuming, no chesty campus 
hero, he worked as hard as the rawest 
scrub in football practice this season. 


? 


U. S. C. had more to worry about in 
this week’s game against Oregon. Last 
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and fumbling until the second half when 
Princeton shifted to a passing attack. Of 
14 forward passes, Princeton completed 
eight, one an underhand toss to the cor- 
ner of the field for the only touchdown of 
the game, 7-to-o. Princeton remained un- 
beaten, untied, unscored-on for the season. 


Army’s demoniac tackling, fierce line- 
bucking, and the running passes of Jack 
Buckler were far too much for Harvard. 
Four Army parades of 40 to 62 yd. each 
led across Harvard’s goal, 27-to-o. 


Nicknamed “Rabbit” as are small, fast 
backfield men everywhere, Georgia’s 142- 
lb. Homer Key sprinted 4o yd. through 
Yale. Thence he and his brilliant team- 
mates Cy Grant and George Chapman, 
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STANFORD’s CorBUS 
He kicked over the biggest Humpty. 


200-lb. fullback, worked the ball to the 
yd. line. Chapman punched over the 
touchdown. Yale played by far its best 
football of the season in holding Georgia 
to that lone touchdown, 7-to-o. 


Michigan’s kick-blocking ends and Half- 
back Herman Everhardus’ toe again 
helped to keep Michigan on the Humpty 
Dumpty wall. Everhardus booted a field 
goal against Iowa, kicked the extra point 
alter Bill Renner had forward-passed to a 
touchdown. Left End Ted Petoskey 
trashed through to block the kick-for- 
point after Iowa’s touchdown, 10-to-6. 


Against Purdue, Notre Dame again pre- 
sented the pathetic spectacle of a team 
ighting so frantically against a “jinx” that 
ttorgot the fundamentals of football. It 
ried to pass from its own 15-yd. line. A 
Purdue guard intercepted the pass, trotted 
across the goal. A Notre Dame fumble let 
Purdue forward pass to a second touch- 
down, Sheer demoralization permitted the 
third score. Three times Notre Dame 
penetrated beyond Purdue’s 1o-yd. line, 
once to the 1-yd. line, only to collapse. 
It was Notre Dame’s fourth shut-out of 
the season, 19-to-o. 


Coach Dana X. Bible, who plasters the 
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Nebraska locker room with such slogans 
as “They Shall Not Score,” “An Unde- 
feated Team Doesn’t Just Happen—lIt’s a 
Thing We Have to Make,” saw his team 
flatten Kansas, 12-to-o, win the Big Six 
title for the third successive year. Unde- 
feated, untied, Nebraska yielded only one 
touchdown this season, to Oklahoma. 


Columbia had been beaten only by 
Princeton when it faced Navy last week. 
It was to be the last important game of 
his college career for Cliff Montgomery, 
Columbia’s captain, quarterback and cur- 
rent hero. Behind a pile-driving line he 
made an early touchdown, only to see Navy 
tie the score with a 76-yd. run by Half- 
back “Buzz” Borries. Again in the third 


period Montgomery made a touchdown | 


and the game looked safe. In the last few 
minutes Ed Brominski batted a Navy 
pass into the arms of Navy’s Borries. 
Borries dashed for Columbia’s goal, was 
tackled on the 8-yd. line by Cliff Mont- 
gomery. Again Navy passed, and this 
time Brominski redeemed himself. He 
grabbed the ball, ran it back to midfield 
as the timer’s gun went off, 14-to-7. 


Illinois’ Fullback Dave Cook broke a 
tug-of-war with Northwestern by a hand- 
some place kick from the 22-yd. line, 
3-to-0o. 


Michigan State drove down a snow- 
sogged field to Carnegie Tech’s 1-yd. line. 
Carnegie fought back to Michigan State’s 
1-yd. line. Michigan tried to kick a field 
goal, missed. So did Carnegie. o0-to-o. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








In Oakland, Calif., Henry Smith, Negro, 


| fleeing police, smashed his head against an 


awning brace so hard he broke two ribs. 


In Canton, China, because Shih Kwang- 
tung could not come from Singapore for 
his marriage ceremony, the bride’s parents 
selected a handsome rooster to take his 
place, married her off to it. 

Headline 
In the New York Herald Tribune: 
BOY, 2, ALL NIGHT AFIELD, 
CHIRPS AT 6 A. M. POSSE 

The story: Ernest Kuster Jr. of 

Neshanic, 


corn & cabbage patch. His posse chirp: 


“Peek-a-boo.” 


Bather 


a 


In White Plains, N. Y. court J. Bruce | 
Thompson, North Carolina cotton broker, | 


demanded release from the insane asylum 


to which his brother had had him com- | 


mitted, was asked by the judge: “Isn't it 


true that at one time you tried to take a | 
bath in corn whiskey?” Replied J. Bruce | 


Thompson: “I reckon I did try to do that 
in one of my more debauched mo- 
ments. .. .” 





N. J., swaddled warmly for | 
motoring, crept off while his father was | 
putting his car in the garage, was found un- | 
harmed and happy next morning in the | 
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| Dr. Pomeroy 


~ Se writes a 
e” letter about 


Iron Fireman 
heating : 


Edward S. Pomeroy, A. B., M D., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
From his own experience, Dr. 
Pomeroy tells some things you 


(As should know about Iron Fire 

=” man automatic coal firing. What 
it saves in fuel costs. How it increases 
home comfort. How it promotes family 
health. Write for a copy of this unsolicited 
letter and for interesting booklet “The 
Story of Fire.’’ For free fuel cost survey 
of your heating plant, consult your Iron 
Fireman dealer. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Factories: Portland, 
Cleveland, Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 





Sor the hours of 
. i ° 
gracious living 
Plevew aleve 
PBireaw dress shirts 


(SANFORIZED SHRUNK) 


Paves dress collars | 


Gdevrew dress ties 


SANFORIZEO SHRUNK 
wie PAO GLae 
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gPRESS 


Howard’s Feather 


Two and one-half years ago, when the 
Scripps-Howard Telegram bought the 
New York World, Publisher Roy Wilson 
Howard hitched his wagon to a vanishing 
star. He said he wanted the World-Tele- 
gam to be what the World had been 
under the late great Joseph Pulitzer: New 
York’s great, crusading, liberal newspaper. 
last week there was cause for jubilation 
in Publisher Howard’s orientally splendi- 
fous sanctum, The paper’s first great 
usade, the New York mayoralty elec- 
tion, had been an unqualified success. 
Fusionist LaGuardia had been swept into 
ofice by a huge majority (see p. 16). 
Tammany’s control of the municipal gov- 
emment had been smashed for the first 








Wide World 
Roy WiLtson Howarp 





His wagon shot past the Sun. 


time since the World helped John Purroy 
Mitchel smash it 20 years ago. 

Another circumstance doubled Pub- 
lisher Howard’s jubilation. The day 
of Fusion’s victory was the 15th anni- 
versary of the darkest hour of Publisher 
Howard’s newspaper career when, as 
the bright-eyed, electric little president of 
the United Press, he got blamed for one 
of journalism’s historic blunders: an- 
touncement of the “False Armistice.”* 

Scripps-Howard’s high command was 
sarcely to be blamed for regarding 


Fusion’s victory as their own. Certainly 
the World-Telegram had done more to 


*On Nov. 7, 1918, Publisher Howard was 
talling on Admiral Henry Braid Wilson in Brest 
when Admiral Wilson got a telegram from a 
. 8. naval attaché in Paris stating that armis- 
lite had been signed. Thinking, because Brest 
Was the cablehead for much transatlantic trans- 
mission, that he might get the message to the 
§. ahead of Paris correspondents, Publisher 
Howard rushed to the cable office in Admiral 
Wilson’s car, with one of the Admiral’s aides to 
help get his message through the cable censor. 
Subsequent events showed that the naval attaché 
vho had telegraphed Admiral Wilson had _re- 
ttived his information from a telephone call to 


tte U. §. Embassy in Paris. The telephone call | 


Was never traced. 














TIME 


TIME says this must be labelled an advertisement ... and THIS time we admit it. 





TIME MOBILIZES 90,000 
OF IOWA'S 3,751 MILITIAMEN 


Des Moines Register and Tribune Takes the 


‘Bull’ by the Horns 


om. 


TIMES “Bull®”’:... 


IE GENTLE but unmistak- 
able language The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune seeks to correct 
the fantastic and exaggerated picture 
of farm disorders in the Midwest and 
Iowa painted by an article entitled 
“Agriculture” in last weeks’ TIME. 
Did Joe Cook write the piece? 

Highway picketing in a few west- 
ern Iowa counties disturbed the state 
about as much as a Union Square soap 
box speech disturbs life in a Park Avenue 
apartment. The farm strike has had 
about as much influence on the normal 
activities and business of the. state as a 
strike in Manhattan’s West 26th street 
has on a bridge game in Westchester 
county. 

TIME, (Nov. 13) reports: “In Iowa, 
20,000 deputies and 50,000 militia stood 
to arms to keep the peace.” 

Brigadier General Charles Harry 
Grahl, adjutant of Iowa’s militia, states: 
“Today the full strength of Iowa’s 
militia is 3,751 officers and men. Up 
to this time (Nov. 10) not one Iowa 
militiaman has been ordered out since 
the farm strike began Oct. 21.” 

Iowa’s 99 counties can muster fewer 
than 1,000 deputies all told. Of these, 
fewer than 200 have seen any service, 
and those only in a few western Iowa 
counties. An equal number of cops 


**20,000 de puttes ee 


- 50,000 militiamen . . . stood to arms” 


around Union Square would scarcely be 
noticed; and western Iowa is a million 
times as big as Union Square. 


TIME, (Nov. 13, on sale in Iowa on 
the roth) reports: ‘Within 24 hours the 
Holiday leaders claimed they had 250,000 
picketers posted.”’ 


President Milo Reno of the Farmer’s 
Holiday Association states: ‘‘A generous 
and even extravagant estimate of the 
total number of pickets posted in ALL 
the farm strike states would be 10,000. 
The 250,000 figure is preposterous. The 
total number of pickets in Iowa scarcely 
approaches 1,500.”’ Of these an actual 
count has shown that fewer than 500 
have ever been on the highways, and 
these in widely scattered localities 50 to 
100 miles apart. 

May we insinuate that TIME’S 
editors would do well to get their Iowa 
news from the same authentic source 
used daily by 230,000 Iowa families—The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune? We'll 
wager the price of a subscription there 
are more pickets per block in New York 
City right now than in the average county 
along Iowa’s highways. Our pledge 
to the country: Iowa’s superb ham and 
bacon will continue to flow toward the 
east’s breakfast tables; and Iowans will 
continue to spend the money paid for 
them. 


DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


A. B. C. CIRCULATION: 238,331 Daily 


*Sure we know this is a cow—the ‘‘bull” was in Time. 


211,038 Sunday 
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lise mevw 
mncar-egimesl punches 





Here’s an entirely new type of busi- 
ness form. A form distinguished by 
the marginal punches. y form spe- 
cifically designed to utilize the full 
efficiency and speed of your modern 
record writing machine. 

Kant-Slip Continuous Business 
Machines Forms are brought to 
you through a re -volutionary new 
de -velopment. Now you can be sure 
of perfect register, perfect alignment 
up to even twenty carbons. Every 
carbon will have the same informa- 
tion in the same place. For the mar- 
ginal punches of Kant-Slip Forms 
automatically mesh with aligning 
pins on the Registrator oat os making 
possible line for line alignment! 
There’s not a chance for a slip, or a 
single costly error. 

Already Kant-Slip Forms are a 
proved success in more than a thou- 
sand business institutions. They’re 
used as invoices, requisitions, pur- 
chase and production orders, ship- 
ping forms and other business rec- 
ords. And they're available for 
billing, accounting, erihonpans and 
tabulating machines, 


peounlsers, Whyet a KANT-SLIP to 


Brsstorese It Lachisces Serum 


let our representative 


THE CONTINUOUS FORMS WITH THE PUNCH 
c 3 


aligning pins rise and 
mesh perfectly with the marginal punches 
of Kant-Slip Forms. (For ordinary corres- 
pondence work these pins become inoper- 


Automatically, 


atiyv e). 
installed in any writing machine, 


The Registrator plcten is quickly 


explain the application of Kant- 
bid Forms to your business? Just 

——-m write... Business Ma- 
chines Forms Division, 
The Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, O. 





BUSINESS MACHINES 


FORMS DIVISION 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON, 





OHIO 








help LaGuardia than any other New 
York paper. Its interest in the election 
had started when Publisher Howard jp. 
augurated the “Write In McKee” cam. 
paign that brought the onetime President 
of the Board of Aldermen 264,000 votes 
in last year’s by-election after Tammany’s 
Mayor Jimmy Walker was hounded into 
exile. That campaign ripened the ac- 
quaintance between Mr. Howard and Mr. 
McKee into friendship. Last summer 
Publisher Howard is said to have advised 
McKee to take the Fusion nomination, 
warned him fairly that, if he did not, and 
someone else did whom the World. 
Telegram approved, Mr. McKee would 
get no further support. When McKee 
turned down the Fusionists and _ later 
came forward as the “Recovery” Party’s 
candidate, Publisher Howard kept his 
promise. He hammered McKee even 
harder than he hammered Tammany’s 
pathetic O’Brien. 

The World-Telegram’s 
elect LaGuardia started in earnest the 
day he got the nomination. Every pos- 
sible bit of political color and prejudice 
was thrown into the news reports. Every- 
thing except the municipal election 
promptly subsided on the editorial page. 
The thundering oratory of Cartoonist 
Rollin Kirby’s daily drawings had only 
one subject during the last four weeks 
of the campaign. 

The World-Telegram’s prior title to 
Fusion’s victory was clarified by the per- 
formances of other dailies supporting 
LaGuardia. New York’s two most re- 
spected dailies, the morning Times and 
Herald Tribune, had too often in the past 
assailed LaGuardia’s record in Congress, 
his volatile and opportunistic insurgency, 
to whoop wholeheartedly for him as 
Mayor. Their pro-Fusion attitude was 
expressed in anti-Tammany tirades and 
lamentations over the indecision and, 
they charged, duplicity of “independent” 
Candidate McKee, behind whom they 
discerned the alarming figure of Boss 
Flynn of The Bronx. The Evening Post 
was for LaGuardia but even in its new 
tabloid form, its campaign had four 
cylinders to the World-Telegram’s twelve. 
Not a single Manhattan paper championed 
O’Brien but his statement that “We don't 
need the Press” turned out to be an un- 
intended compliment for the World- 
Telegram. Its chief rival for evening 
circulation in Manhattan, the sedate Su, 
like the News, Mirror, American and 
Journal, supported McKee. Whether or 
not this was because LaGuardia once 
denounced the Sun’s Publisher William 
Thompson Dewart in Congress for try- 
ing to evade customs duties, the fact 
remained that the O’Brien _ press-less 
ticket did better on the whole than the 
Sun’s McKee ticket 

In its two and one-half years, after the 
natural post-merger shakedown, _ the 
World-Telegram has held its commanding 
circulation lead over the Sun: 

March 1931 October 1933 
Sun 305,410 295,830 
World-Telegram 480,000 414,796 

But the Sun remains, as it has been for 
years, far & away the biggest money- 
maker in the New York afternoon field. 
As his wagon shot past the Sun editorially 
last week, Publisher Howard could take 
heart about catching the Sun financially. 


campaign to 
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SCIENCE — 


Radio Gala 

A skit in As Thousands Cheer, currently 
the most popular musicomedy in Man- 
hattan, represents John Davison Rocke- 
feller Jr. bestowing Radio City on his 
father as a birthday present. In a tremu- 
lous rage, the elder Rockefeller takes 
after his son with a carving knife. Guf- 
fawing audiences find the skit the funni- 
est in the show, because it seems the 
truest. Financially, Radio City is a 
thumping flop. The precise size of the 
deficit is unknown, but there is no doubt 
that the thump lands squarely on the 
Rockefeller pocketbook. Most of the 
land beneath the enterprise is owned (tax 
free) by Columbia University and for it 
Son John pays some $3,000,000 annually. 
for the buildings he guaranteed $100,- 
900,000 from his own pocket, plus $65,- 
000,000 which he got from Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. in return for 5% bonds 
to be amortized over 20 years. 

Blithely unconcerned with all this and 
with desolate acres of unrented floor space 
wer their heads, hordes of engineers and 
artisans have been busy preparing a section 
of the first eleven floors of the 70-story 
RCA Building for a bargain-driving ten- 
ant, National Broadcasting Co. With 
everything in readiness despite a last-min- 
ute flurry of confusion, one rainy night 
hst week NBC dedicated its new quarters 
with a gala program. Bland words were 
spoken by NBC’s President Merlin Hall 
(‘Deac”) Aylesworth, RCA’s_ Board 
Chairman James Guthrie Harbord, GE’s 
Board Chairman Owen D. Young, RCA’s 
President David Sarnoff (speaking from 
London) and Sir John Reith, director-gen- 
etal of British Broadcasting Corp. with 
whom the tycoons chatted across the sea. 
Some 1,200 invited guests, mostly radio 
advertisers or their emissaries, watched 
and listened. All this week the scientific 
marvels of NBC’s new quarters will be 
unfolded to the public. 

Most of the marvels have to do with 

acoustics. Each of the 35 studios, 16 of 
which are in use, is a room within a room, 
supported clear of the building floors by 
heavily padded steel springs, and sound 
insulated by three inches of rock-wool, 
30 tons of which were used in all. Every 
studio has an observation room, a clients’ 
advertisers’) booth and a control room, 
all shut off from the studio proper by three 
thicknesses of plate glass. 
To keep the sound-tight rooms from 
ving stuffy, NBC installed an_ air- 
wnditioning plant consisting of 64 inde- 
jendent units. In an hour these machines 
uk in 20,000,000 cu. ft. of Manhattan 
it, dry or moisten it, warm or cool it as 
required, feed it through the studios so 
last that a complete change of air is ef- 
‘ected every eight minutes. 

Three years ago President Aylesworth 
predicted that when NBC moved into 

adio City, television would be ready to 
move in with it. Television had not 
noved in for last week’s premiére. But 
dio listeners who believe television just 
ound the corner thought they could see 

"S Nose protruding when they scanned 

“¢ elaborate provisions made for it at 











® Now is the time of times to 


build a public water supply 
system or to make needed 
improvements to an existing 
system, 

The National Recovery Act 
provides for a direct grant to 
the community of up to thirty 
per cent of the cost of labor 
and materials, and a loan of 
the balance of the cost ata 
low interest rate. 

Community leaders who 


fail to take action now may 


Oe 





never again be able to 
finance public water sup- 
ply projects so easily and 
on such favorable terms. 

Water supply systems 
are self-supporting, large- 
ly because of the long life 
and low maintenance cost 
of cast iron mains. In 
England, France,Germany 
and America, cast iron 
mains installed more than 
a century ago are still in 
The 


in those mains was liqui- 


service. investment 
dated generations ago—yet 
they go on serving, saving 
and earning in the commu- 
nity interest. 

This Association will be 
glad to cooperate with com- 
munity leaders by furnishing 
free literature helpful in 
stimulating public interest. 
Please address The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F, Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 122 South Mich- 


igau Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Water works improvements are 


an INVESTMENT, not an expense 
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PYROIL 


Simiily 


ADD TO CAS 
AND OIL 


PROTECT 


YOUR CAR 


NOW WITH 
Good Ou Ft 


PLUS 


mielil 


Through summer months, driving has been an 
easy pleasure. But cold weather hazards are many 
for the motorist. On chilly mornings, ‘cold oil 
cannot circulate at the start of the motor. Metal 
clashes on metal. More actual damage is done in 
a few minutes of “warming up” than in hours of 
driving. 

Pyroil safeguards against this, because it builds 
lubrication INTO the metal. Establishes a glaze-like 
SELF-LUBRICATING SURFACE upon every fric- 
tional danger point which safely protects until the oil 
— there. Effects quick, easy starting. Saves battery 
drain. 

Likewise in the motor head, Pyroil heads off 
trouble because it /ubricates there regardless of any 
motor heat. Fire-defying. Wear-resisting. Frees 
valves, aids ring seal, increases power. 

Use good oil—the best. And keep the crank- 
case full. But, add Pyroil to both oil and gas. Saves 
saany times its small cost in decreased operation 
and maintenance expense. Ask for Pyroil Visible 
Service at Service Stations and Garages. Mail 
coupon for Trial Test Offer. Manufactured and 
Guaranteed by Pyroil Company, W. V. Kidder, 
9 266 LaFollette Ave., La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Genuine Pyroil is patented in 
U. S. and Canada by Taf 
Kidder, its inventor. Identified 

by copyrighted, lithographed 
eans, the winged Pyroil trade- 
name (Reg. U. S. and Canada) 

and signature of W. V. Kidder 

on every label. Not sold under — 
any other name, 


Pyroil Company 
266 LaFollette Ave. 
LaCrosse, Wisc., U. S. A. 
Please send Trial Test Offer and 
facts of Pyroil’s efficiency and economy, proven by 
fore mows authorities. No obligation. 


LUBRICATION PROCESS 
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TIME 


In the ornate “Auditorium 
Studio,” world’s biggest broadcasting 
room, the stage, spacious enough to seat 
100 musicians, is movable so that it can 
face hypothetical televisors at either end 
of the room. Light fixtures and chande- 
liers that might interfere with television 
are done away with by having overhead 
lights everywhere flush with the ceiling. 
One studio, called the “Clover Leaf,” has 
four cubicles encircling a central turn- 
table, so that televisors mounted on the 
turntable can register quick changes of 
scene. Television was already realized in 
the laboratory when President Aylesworth 
made his prophecy three years ago. What 
prevents it from becoming a commercial 
reality is not, as some radio listeners sup- 
pose, the reluctance of entrepreneurs to 
provide free shows or the difficulty of 
collecting admission. Advertisers would 
pay for the show as they do for sound 
broadcasts. But they will not do so until 
television receiving sets are cheap enough 
to insure an audience comparable in size 
and buying power to the present radio 
audience. 


Radio City. 


8 
Youth & Atoms 


Naming three Nobel prizewinners in 
physics last week, the Swedish Academy 
of Science paid tribute to the ability of 
young men and the importance of small 
things. Oldest of the three prizemen is 
Dr. Erwin Schrodinger, 46, who shares 
this year’s award with Dr. Paul Adrien 
Maurice Dirac. Dr. Dirac is only 31, as 
is Dr. Werner Heisenberg, to whom went 
the belated 1932 award.* All three have 
been busy prying into the unimaginably 
small interior of the atom. 


Eight years ago an astute French 
theorist named Louis de Broglie enlarged 
and vastly complicated the field of sub- 
atomic study by endowing orbital electrons 
with the properties of waves or pulsa- 
tions. Erwin Schrédinger then began work 
which led to a potent development of 
this idea. He replaced the classical equa- 
tions for electron motion with new differ- 
ential equations similar to those which 
describe the wave motion which consti- 
tutes light and sound. Thus the atom is 
conceived as a positive nucleus wrapped 
in a throbbing field of negative electricity. 
To expound these ticklish ideas to U. S. 
scientists slim, smallish, pleasant-spoken 
Dr. Schrédinger journeyed to the U. S. 
few years ago, lectured at Caltech and 
other universities in excellent English. 
Born and educated in Vienna, he was pro- 
fessor of theoretical physics at Stuttgart 
and Zurich before joining the faculty of 
the University of Berlin in 1927. This year 
he is at Oxford, may stay there perma- 
nently because, according to friends, he 
dislikes the way things are going in the 
Fatherland. When he is not working he 
likes to ski, skate, swim, climb mountains. 

Prizeman Werner Heisenberg of the 
University of Leipzig is a self-assured 
young German who enjoys his scientific 
prestige as much as he does playing the 
piano. His father is Professor of Medieval 
& Modern Greek at the University of 
Munich; an uncle is a Manhattan braid 


*Many a prophet had picked Percy Williams 
Bridgman, Harvard mathematician and theoreti- 
cal physicist, and Stratospherist Auguste Pic- 
card, for the 1932 and 1933 awards respectively. 
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manufacturer. He has visited the U. §. 
twice, went home the first time by way 
of Japan. On one of his visits a Columbia 
physicist complimented him gracefully 
on the contrast between his youth and his 
achievements. Replied Dr. Heisent berg: 
“You know what they call the new physics 
in Germany? They call it the ‘Boy 
Physics.’” Werner Heisenberg at 21 had 
distinguished himself by studies on the 
Zeeman effect (splitting of spectrum lines 
when light comes from an electromagnetic 
field). Independently of the de Broglie 
wave mechanics, he devised an abstruse 
mathematical description of electronic 
behavior which he called “matrix me- 
chanics.” He saw the necessity of a 
wave concept as well as anyone else, but 
he followed the Newtonian principle that 
hypotheses should be avoided. In the 
light of wave mechanics alone, electrons 
lost their individualities, melted into a 
continuous field of negative electricity, 


Wide World 
PRIZEMAN HEISENBERG 
“They call it the ‘Boy Physics.” 


But there was strong experimental evi- 
dence of “discontinuity,” of individuality. 
For example, single electrons made tracks 
which could be photographed. Thus the 
electron became a dualistic enigma, danc- 
ing weirdly in 2 dimensions. It was about 
this dualist electron that Dr. Heisenberg 
postulated his famed Uncertainty Prin- 
ciple. The position or velocity of a given 
electron, he showed, might be determined, 
never both. Increased precision in one 
calculation simply magnified the error in 
the other. This principle of “Indetermi- 
nance,” a violent blow to the old de- 
terministic laws of Cause & Effect, went 
unchallenged until two months ago when 
another German, Professor Max Born, 
effected a reconciliation of quantum 
theory with the classical Maxwell equa- 
tions—whereby, Professor Born claimed, 
the prediction of both velocity and posi- 
tion was made possible (Time, Sept. 11). 

Wave mechanics and matrix mechanics 
are different mathematical expressions of 
the same theory. A third description of 
electron behavior, which strengthened 
rather than contradicted the other two 
representations, was contributed by last 
week’s third prizewinner, Cambridge 
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Fhestone research engineers and chemists in their 
search for better spark plug performance have made im- 


portant startling discoveries. 


A new center electrode — the heart of the spark plug 


— of special composition with twice the resistance to wear. 


An improved porcelain-—glazed at 600 degrees 
higher temperature. 


Special double seals—prevent power loss. 


A spark plug will ‘‘fire’’ on an average of 1,500 times 
each mile. Firestone Spark Plugs in bus fleet operation have 
given phenomenal service withstanding ‘‘firing’’ over one 


hundred million times. 


Drive in today to one of the 30,000 Firestone Service 
Dealers or Service Stores and have him service your motor 


with a new set of Firestone Spark Plugs — the plugs that 


have set new high standards of performance, dependability, 


and long life. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone —returning 
4 | to the Air, Monday evening, Dec. 4, | > 
over N. B. C. Nationwide Network 











ENDURING TROPHIES OF INDUSTRY 


ForTUNE’S record of industrial civilization must concern itself not alone with the mills, the 7% Je fag 





railroads, the exchanges, the mines by which wealth is created ; it must concern itself also with 
the avocations, the sciences, and the arts which that wealth has made possible. | FoRTUNE, 
therefore, has undertaken to include in its record the art treasures which the industrial 
imperialism of two generations has raped from half the world—those magnificent paintings 
which have been gathered for a summer from the homes and foundations of American wealth 
to create for the Century of Progress a pageant of the trophies of a great people. @ FortTUNE 
for December will begin this presentation with the greatest of all Titians; Holbein’s famous 
portrait of Catherine Howard; the Widener Vermeer; and eight other paintings of almost 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


2 RATES age 


One Subscription $10.00 
Two Subscriptions....$17.00 
Three Subscriptions. $24.00 


Additional Subscriptions at the rate 

of $7.00 each. These rates apply only 

until January 1 on_ subscriptions 

ordered and paid for by one person. 

No one is authorized to sell a single 

FORTUNE subscription at less than 
$10.00. 


Address FORTUNE 
350 East 22ND STREET, CHICAGO 





equal distinction. FORTUNE for Janué wry W ill include ten more master- 
pieces and others will follow in later issues. All will be reproduced in 
color gravure, which makes possible a warmth and a richness of tone 
no other magazine can approach. @ It is the unique distinction of 
FORTUNE to embrace all the interests of those whose stake in indus- 
trial civilization is greatest. FORTUNE is a magazine for men—but 
many thousands of women read it. FORTUNE is a beautiful magazine 
—but it is also a magazine to read from cover to cover. FORTUNE is 
a magazine of business—but it is sought by art lovers the world over. 
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, BESSgeEST 


RUBBER 


- PAPER CEMENT 


For your scrap book, photo 
album, record or recipe book. 
Mends fabrics. Attaches labels 
to glass, metal and wood. 
Joesn’t wrinkle or curl. Stain- 
less—Clean. Sizesmtube to gal- 
lon can. 













Atyour dealer orsend 15c 
for full size tube and bulletin 
“TT”. Offer good in U. S. only. 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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University’s brilliant young Dr. Dirac. 
Also, long before lightweight protons or 
“positrons” were experimentally observed 
by Caltech’s Dr. Carl David Anderson 
(Trme, March 6), Dr. Dirac had declared 
such particles to be required by mathe- 
matical necessity. But this shy, angular 
youngster with small black eyes and small 
black mustache, already a big frog in the 
subatomic puddle, made his biggest 
splash three years ago when he declared 
the universe was a sea of negative elec- 
tricity. Thus the nuclear protons of atoms 
were simply holes in the surrounding 
electronic field; matter was a honeycomb 
of nothingness in electrical space, and the 
traditional picture of matter and space 
was flipped upside down. When he heard 
Dr. Dirac’s quiet exposition of this theory, 
mystical old Sir Oliver Lodge was so 
excited that he nearly wept. 


—© 
Third Hydrogen 

Theoretical physics last week again 
proved that it has substance. The light- 
est element, hydrogen, has an atomic 
weight of 1.0078. The helium atom, next 
lightest in the table of elements, weighs 
4.002. Are there no substances in be- 
tween, with atomic weights of approxi- 
mately 2 and 3? 

A discrepancy between the spectro- 
graphic and chemical calculations of the 
weight of the hydrogen atom suggested 
that there must be a rare isotcpe of hydro- 
gen mixed with the abundant common hy- 
drogen found in water and sugar. 
isotope would behave chemically like hy- 
drogen, but weigh two, perhaps three times 
as much. Professor Raymond Thayer Birge 
of the University of California and Pro- 
fessor Donald Howard Menzel of Harvard 
calculated that one part of heavy hydrogen 
should appear in 4,500 parts of ordinary 
hydrogen. 

Two years ago Professor Harold Clay- 
ton Urey of Columbia and Dr. Ferdinand 
Graft Brickwedde of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards discovered a heavy hydrogen in 
liquid hydrogen distilled at 466° below zero 
Fahrenheit. Its atomic weight was 2.0136. 
Later Dean of Chemistry Gilbert Newton 
Lewis of the University of California fol- 
lowing a method devised by the Bureau of 
Standards’ Dr. Edward Wight Washburn, 
produced 99.5% pure heavy hydrogen. 
Water containing this heavy hydrogen kills 
guppy fish, tadpoles, worms. Probably it 
is poisonous to man. 

Last week two members of Dean Lewis’ 
staff—Professor W. M. Latimer and Dr. 
Herbert A. Young—found in some of the 
Dean’s heavy hydrogen the third type 





which theories of physicists predicted. Its | 


atomic weight is approximately 3. 

The recent, rapid discoveries of parti- 
cles in the atom have sent physicists back 
to their Greek dictionaries. Hydrogen 
No. 1 (most common) is beginning to be 
called protium, Hydrogen No. 2 deuter- 
ium. Hydrogen No. 3 
to be ¢ritium. YProtium’s nucleus is the 
proton, deuterium’s the deuton, and trit- 
ium’s (probably) the ¢riton. After them, 
in Nature’s system of elements, comes 
helium (atomic weight approximately 4). 
The helium atom’s nucleus is the alpha 
particle which, in the full round of sub- 
stances, again appears during the disinte- 
gration of the heaviest of the 92 elements 
uranium, thorium, actinium, radium. 


will therefore have | 
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COCKTAIL 
FOR YOUR 


FACE?! 


Here’s a pick-me-up for care worn, 
shave torn faces!... FOUGERE ROYALE 
AFTER SHAVING LOTION. 





It’s a kind of Parisian magic. Wakes 
you up. Makes your skin tingle, blood 
circulate, cheeks glow. Yet it soothes, 
calms, cools...and quells razor nicks 
..-all at once and in less time than it 
takes to say “FOOZHAIRE ROYALE.” 
Best of all, Houbigant has given it 
the woodsy fragrance of the Royal 
Fern. It’s He-man! 


™" . 


Price 85¢ at fine stores everywhere. Or in 
sets, at $1.10 and up, together with the 
wonderfully fine Fougere Royale Shaving 
After-Shave Powder, 


and other masculine luxuries by Houbigant. 


Cream, skin-toned 





HOUBIGANT 
FOUGERE 


ROYALE 
After Shaving Lotion 
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Dimes may slip through a hole 


in your pocket... 









TO BE SURE OF 
ALL THE LIGHT 
YOU PAY FOR, 
LOOK FOR THIS 
MARK @ ON 
EVERY LAMP 






BULB YOU BUY 


But poor lamps 
may waste 


Dollars in current 


NLY a few small coins are apt 

to slip through that hole in your 
pocket. But when you use inferior 
lamps, the loss may run into dollars 
without your knowing it. 


So-called “bargain” lamps are not 
bargains, because they do not turn 
electricity into light economically. 
Faulty lamps may waste as much as a 
third of the light you pay for—and 
the longer they burn, the more you 
are out of pocket. You’re money 


ahead when they burn out quickly. 


Your assurance of good light at 
low cost—all the light you pay for— 
is the trademark of a reputable 
manufacturer. The mark G8 on a 
bulb safeguards your lighting dol- 
lars. Back of every Edison Mazpa 
Lamp are more than forty years of 
painstaking research and develop- 
ment, out of which have come many 


valuable improvements in lamp ef- 
ficiency. The value of these improve- 
ments to the consumer has been 
more than a billion dollars in the 
last ten years alone. 


You can bank on this: There will 
be no “holes” for your lighting dol- 


lars to slip through if you ask for’ 


Edison Mazpa Lamps. Remember, 
better light means better sight! 


For good light at low cost 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL 36) ELECTRIC 


General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting 
purposes ...lamps for home lighting and decoration, 
automobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices and 
factories, street lighting and signs. Sunlight lamps, too. 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








MILESTONES 


Born. To George Terry Dunlap Jr. 
U. S. amateur golf champion (Tre, Sept. 
25), and Kay Vogel Dunlap; a daughter 
Weight: 63 lb. Name: Kay Terry, 


pene 











Seeking Divorce. Kitty Owen, Meeker 
28, daughter of U. S. Minister to Den. 
mark Ruth Bryan Owen, granddaughter 
of the late William Jennings Bryan: Wi. 
liam Painter Meeker, Baltimore lawyer 
in Miami. Grounds: cruelty. ’ 








A 
<@ 


Seeking Divorce. Luella Gear Heck- 
scher, musicomedienne (Gay Divorce): 
from G. Maurice Heckscher, Manhattan 
realtor, son of Philanthropist August 
Heckscher. Charge: mental cruelty. 


—_———s 


Retired. Philip Hale, 79, dean of U.S 
music critics; as critic for the Boston 
Herald and program annotator for the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. A onetime 
lawyer, he studied music in Berlin, Mu- 
nich, Stuttgart, Paris, became an organist 
and choral conductor, a newspaper critic 
in 1890. As Herald critic since 1903, he 
was famed for witty, lucid, learned writ- 
ing, for his bright Windsor ties and for the 
green felt bag which he carried almost 
everywhere. 











~~ 
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Birthdays. Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 
77; Samuel Insull, 74; King Victor Em- 
manuel of Italy, 64; Marie Dressler, 62. 





<7 


Died. Robert White, 21, Princeton 
University senior, youngest son of Gov- 
ernor George White of Ohio; of injuries 
suffered when an automobile in which he 
was driving two companions to Manhat- 
tan after the Princeton-Dartmouth foot- 
ball game (at Princeton), skidded and 
struck a tree; near Bellemead, N. J.* 











Died. Andrew Rattray, 51, professional 
big game hunter and zebra farmer, son- 
in-law of Viscount Furness; after an opera- 
tion; in Nairobi, British East Africa. 

Died. Jesse Hickman Mellett, 52, three 
times Mayor of Anderson, Ind., brother 
of Canton, Ohio’s assassinated Publisher 
Don R. Mellett (Trme, July 26; Aug. 2, 
1926); after long illness; in Anderson, 
Ind. 











— 


Died. Edwin A. Davis, 52, onetime vice 
president and comptroller of Samuel In- 
sull’s Middle West Utilities Co.; by his 
own hand (pistol); in Los Angeles. His 
wife said he despaired at not finding new 
employment. 


Died. Dr. Burton James Lee, 59 
cancer specialist, clinical professor of sur- 





o 





*Found on the Princeton campus night alter 
the game was the body of Jay Franklin —_ 
III, son of a Baltimore vegetable packer. rw 
an autopsy disclosed internal injuries, bro ra 
wrists, face abrasions, police surmised that At 
was crushed in the crowd leaving Palmer Sta- 
dium, picked up by someone who intended tak- 
ing him to the infirmary but dropped him 0 
discovering that he was dead. 
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sery at Cornell Medical College, director 
{ Manhattan’s Memorial Hospital for 
‘ancer, president of the American Radium 
Society; of coronary thrombosis; in Man- 
hattan. 

Died. Rear Admiral Ridley McLean, 
‘. commander of Battleship Division 3, 
wthor of The Bluejacket’s Manual; sud- 


ienly, on board his temporary flagship 
: T 


Nevada; in San Francisco Bay. 


—-— 


Died. Dr. Leo Motzkin, 66, Russian- 
horn Zionist leader, chairman of the 
League of Nations Committee of Jewish 
Delegations, president of last summer’s 
World Congress of Zionists; of heart 
jisease; in Paris. 

—-«¢ 
Died. Andrea Liaptcheff. 66, onetime 
1926-31) Premier of Bulgaria; of can- 
er; in Sofia. 








Died. Dr. John Emmans DeMund, 67, 
retired Brooklyn nose & throat specialist 
nd sportsman, longtime (1923-32) presi- 
ent of the American Kennel Club, one- 
ime Department of Justice secret agent; 
{ heart disease, after long illness; in 
Montclair, N. J. 





oer 

Died. Thomas Penney, 74, Bulialo law- 

ver, prosecutor (as district attorney) of 

Leon Czolgosz (executed assassin of 

President McKinley); in Buffalo. 
jessica 


Died. William Dick (Makwa Monpuy 
it Maq-uua-pey). 76, certified by ethnol- 
ogists as actually “the last of the Mohi- 
ans’; in Milwaukee’s County Hospital. 
With no one to talk to in the melodious 
Mohican tongue he learned from_ his 
grandmother, he was able to recall only 
300 words of it for a University of Chi- 
ago anthropologist last year. 

Died. Marshal Baron Yusaku Uyehara, 
77, onetime War Minister of Japan (1912- 
(3), Chief of Military Education (1914). 
Chief of General Staff (1918-23); of 
att disease; in Tokyo. 

* 

Died. Richard Rogers Bowker, 85 
ublisher, author, retired utilitarian; at 
is home near Stockbridge, Mass. Inde- 
latigable in 19th Century politics. he 
‘ounded the “Mugwump” Party (first 
alled the “Young Scratchers”) which 
wung the 1880 Republican convention 
‘0 Garfield. He founded the American 
Library Association 

Died. Louis Jean Baptiste Lépine. 87, 

The Little Man with the Big Stick.” 

ngtime (1893-1913) Prefect of the Paris 

Police ; in Paris. He introduced bullet- 

fool vests and suiphuric acid capsules 

forerunner of tear gas); the Bertillon 


identification system: the “Mougqin 
netry-go-round,”’ ‘‘sedative marches” and 
he “ambulance dodge”—ruses to keep | 


ugly-tempered crowds from forming. 


Died, “Mom,” 92. biggest female ele- 
phant in the U. S.. property of Dr. Pierre 
\ (“Oom the Omnipotent”) Bernard: of 
ardiac rheumatism : in Nyack, N. Y. Cir- 
us Romancer Courtney Ryley Cooper 
ped to Nyack to attend her last moments. 


TIME 
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VeS, YOU CAN HAVE THE 


THERMOCHRON 


ON YOUR PRESENT HEATING PLANT 





Since the announcement of the Thermo- 
chron thousands have asked: Is it neces- 
sary to put in a complete new heating 
system to enjoy the greater comfort, 
greater convenience, greater economy 
now made possible by this revolu- 
tionary successor to the thermostat? 
Does it require a complete new con- 
trol system? . 

The answer is no! Simply by connect- 
ing the Thermochron where your man- 
ually operated thermostat is now, any oil, 
coal or gas automatic heating system can 
be quickly modernized. In a few hours, 
your furnace can be operating with this 
new-type electric clock regulator that ac- 
tually /2mes furnace operations to antici- 
pate rising or falling temperatures—that 
maintains constant even-ized heat through 
| weather fluctuations. 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE! 

No longer will you have to put up with un- 
| comfortable, wasteful temperature vari- 
ations — caused by the inability of any 
| heating plant to deliver heat or shut it 
| off simultaneously with ordinary thermo- 





static action. The Thermochron counter- 
acts that by combining unusually sensitive 
thermostatic action with timed furnace 
operation. 

No longer will you have to run down- 
stairs in the cold to turn on the heat 
mornings. You can set the Thermochron, 
dermanently, to turn down the heat at 
SC ieidan to a comfortable sleeping tem- 
perature—to fire up an hour before you 
get up, letting you sleep that extra hour. 


CUTS FUEL BILLS 10 TO 30% 


By stopping wasteful overheating both 
day and night the Thermochron reduces 
fuel costs as much as 10 to 304%. It pro- 
tects your health, too, by preventing 
“Cold 70”. No longer will your floors 
be unhealthfully chilly when the ther- 
mometer reads a cozy 70°, 

Whether you are interested in mod- 
ernizing, or a new heating plant, be sure 
to see the Thermochron. At all good 
heating dealers, or phone local Minne- 
apolis- Honeywell branch. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, Ww 
2925 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL 





Temperature Control Systems for Homes, Large Buildings and Industry 
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He’s a great horse. Has the pedigree 
of a winner, All that. But if he could 
be interviewed, he'd probably say he 
owed everything to his groom. That it 
is the daily care he gets which keeps 
him in winning condition. 
° . . 

There are many things to which this 
rule of intelligent care applies. One 
of them is surely the elevator on 
which you are a frequent passenger. 

Depending a great deal on the way 
it is handled, this elevator can either 
be a convenient and trustworthy 


TIME 


mode of transportation or a daily 
annoyance. And because good ele- 
vator service is important to you, 
we think you will be interested 
in knowing about Otis Elevator 
Maintenance. 

We want to say this of Otis Main- 
tenance: It is a nation-wide service 
under the managership of men who 
know elevators. It is an extension of 
that responsibility which has for 


OTIS 
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years been put into the manufacture 
of an Otis elevator itself. It is a 
service that puts safety and comfort 
of passengers first. 
Do you have Otis Maintenance 
the building where you live or work? 
If not, suggest to owner that he in- 
vite a local Otis man to explain Its 
important features. Suggest that he 
do this in the interest of dependa- 
bility to you and economy to himself. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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BUSINESS &@ FINANCE 








Fair Business 

Most uncertain of businesses is the 
show business. Most uncertain of show 
businesses are world’s fairs because 1) 
they require huge investment, 2) they re- 
quire huger ballyhoo, 3) their impresarios 
wre generally businessmen, not trained 
cshowmen. Last week Chicago closed its 
second venture in this dangerous business 
—supposed to close Oct. 31 but prolonged 
through twelve chill and_ unprofitable 
November days—and began to take stock. 
Like opera, world’s fairs are not ex- 
sected to be self-supporting. Rich men 
make up opera deficits for the sake of 
social prestige or love of music. Mer- 
hants make up world’s fair deficits be- 
ause world’s fairs bring them business. 
f first importance therefore is: how 
many people does a fair draw? A Century 
of Progress collected 22,320,000 paid ad- 
iissions in its 170 days ‘of operation by 
mparison with 21,480,000 for Chicago's 
amed Columbian Exposition (179 days 

1893). To estimate drawing power of 
the two fairs: weigh the growth of U. S. 
population from 62,000,000 to 122,000,- 
90 against the relative severity of De- 
mession in 1893 and in 1933 

Of gravest concern to Chief Impresario 
Rufus Dawes last week was the final 
rofit and loss standing of his enterprise. 
Estimated total amount spent on the 
show was $32,529,000, but a considerable 
att of this was spent by exhibitors and 
oncessionaires. When the Fair opened, 
s total liabilities were $13,202,000 of 
hich $9,750,000 represented a bond 
sue subscribed by Chicagoans. Three 
ws before closing, revenue from admis- 


ons was $8,913,000, from concessions 
$3.055,.000. Expenses were $4.913.000. 
With adjustments for lesser items net 


perating profit was $7,454,000. Remain- 
g liabilities: $4,867,000. 
Concessionaires. The profits of the 
‘87 concessionaires and sulconcession- 
ies have not been made public. Some of 
them leased their concessions at a flat 
rate but most of them were on a royalty 
ais so that their gross take was known: 
$27,000,000. Receipts of concessions at 
te southern end of the three-and-a-half 
ule long fair grounds were a disappoint- 
went although they improved as the sum- 
mt wore on. Down there, “Mexico” 
ind “Wings of a Century” became good 
tractions. The latter lost $20,000 a week 
t first, made money by midsummer, 
tyed to capacity crowds by Aug. 1 
Public tastes changed as the seasons 
‘anged. The notorious “Streets of Paris” 
‘lich drew the biggest crowd at first, 
ater played second fiddle to the Belgian 
lilage, although it made better profits for 
‘he entire period. Only “Wings of a 
ey and Ripley’s “Believe It Or 
’ Odditorium were able to maintain 

vr admission charge. Exclusive of 
‘missions, average expenditure per 
itor was $1.17. 

Gross receipts of some concessionaires 
trough Oct. 31: 

town Foods, Inc. (40 sandwich 

stands & six grills)...... $1.685.000 
‘tyhound Bus Corp 1,577,000 


iw ads S14 


Streets of Paris I, Ans hoetied $1,465,000 
Century News Inc. (guide 

books & souvenirs)........ 1,332,000 
Eitel, Inc. (Old Heidelberg, 

Rotisserie, etc.) 1,138,000 
College Inn Management, Inc. 

(Pabst Blue Ribbon Casino) 879,000 
8 rok oe». oh ase 757,000 
a 728,000 
Belgian Village 637,000 
Walgreen Co. (2 drug stores) . 671,000* 


Ripley’s “Believe It Or Not”. 538.000 
Exhibitors. Whereas 22,320,000 admis- 
sions were paid it was estimated that the 


average visitor came three times. So 
exhibitors had about 7,000,000 people 


exposed to their shows. The number of 











Acme 


SHOWMAN DAWES 

He needs 13,000,000 more customers to 
break even, 

visitors claimed by various exhibitors ex- 

ceeded this figure. Estimates of visitors: 


Hall of States I 2-1 5,000,000 
General Motors 10,000,000 
Tirestone 10.000.000 
Westinzhouse 5,000,000 
Time & Fortune Building 2,000,000 
Horticultural exhibit 1,500,000 
Royal Scot I,250,000 
Burlington train 1,250,000 


Second Performance. Big announce- 


ment of the final week of the Fair was 
that it would open again in 1934. As 
money came in during the summer Im- 


presario Rufus Dawes paid off $4,000,000 
of bonds. Last week he paid another 
million, felt he had done pretty well to 
pay stockholders 525¢ on the dollar (some 
fairs have paid only 1o¢ on the dollar). 
He proposed to keep some cash in the 
treasury and start afresh with a “new” 
Fair.. New concessions and new exhibits 
were promised the public. Other changes 


planned: to move the Army camp which 
divided the Fair and bring the less 
profitable southern concessions farther 


new contracts with concessionaires 
Fair can throw out nude shows 


north; 
so that the 








*Through Sept. 30. 


without fear of damage suits; new and 
brighter coats of paint on buildings; new 
lighting effects; cheaper bus fare; all 
former pay toilets to be free. Calcula- 
tions were that with 13,000,000 visitors 


next year the fair could pay its bond- 
holders 1oo¢ on the dollar. 

Statistics for 1933 

Biggest month's attendance: August, 
5,830,000 

Biggest day’s attendance: Sept. 3, 
367,000* 

Smallest day’s attendance: Nov. 9, 
20,000 


Salutes fired: 53 

21-gun salutes for: Postmaster General 
Farley, President Roosevelt, the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda. ex-President Hoover. 

Visiting nobility: Prince Charles of 
Sweden, Count & Countess Karolyi, 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, Count 
Folke Bernadotte, Prince Tokugawa of 
Japan. 





Mel & Esther 


When Leonard Asbury Busby, Chicago 
tractionman, died in 1930, he left an 
estate of $1,598,000 and debts of nearly 
$1,000,000. Named as executor was the 
trust company affiliated with Chicago's 
big First National Bank, of which Mr. 
Busby’s good friend Melvin Alvah Tray- 
lor was president. Last month, after the 
estate had shriveled to a mass of debts, 
Mrs. Esther Busby marched into the 
Probate Court and sued First National 
for the $500,000 equity which had been 
hers when her husband died and the bank 
took charge. 

High point of the trial was Mrs. Bus- 
by’s account of her dealings with President 
Traylor and the bank. Handsome, smartly 
dressed in black, sometimes smiling, some- 
times weeping, she told how she called 
on Mr. Traylor in‘the autumn of 1930 
and said, “Mel, I can’t stand the suspense. 
I have to know about Leonard's affairs. 
The children are in expensive schools and 
I have other obligations to meet. s 

“Well,” said Mr. Traylor, “it’s this way, 


Esther. You have an enormous amount of 
securities and an enormous amount of 
debts.” 

“Mel, what do you think is going to 
happen?” 

“One man’s guess is as good as an- 
other. But I think things are going to 


be much worse before they are ever 
better.” And he explained to her that the 
bank was arranging to take over the secur- 
ities from a broker. - “He said that the 
market could do awful things to the ac- 
count.” 

The bank overruled her suggestion that 
any sales of securities in the estate be 
made through “our friend, Warner Orvis, 
on the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Orvis was a frightfully smart 
man.” 

In the beginning the bank allowed Mrs. 
Busby $2,000 a month. When it was cut 
to $1,250, an officer “asked me not to 
ask questions.” Finally while in Europe 
Mrs. Busby was notified that the estate 
was a total loss. Back she came to see 


*Water and sewage provision was made for 
1,000,000 visitors a day. Most exhibitors agreed 
150,000 to 200,000 was the most desirable crowd. 
Larger crowds made handling difficult. 
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Mr. Traylor. The best comfort that he sistent Inquisitor Ferdinand Pecora, }j 
could offer was: “Well, Esther, you'll have had just taken a drubbing as candidate fy, 
to take it on the chin like the rest of us.” District Attorney of New York County 
But Mrs. Busby, who was used to an (see p. 16). Inquisitor Pecora said he 
income of $50,000 a year, had no in- was “relieved.” Dampened not a whit he 
tention of taking it. She went to the ripped into the ever-widening circle oj 
vice president who handled the estate. horrid-sounding facts that his Staff had 
Said he: “The question is, Mrs. Busby, delved from Chase National Bank; 
what will you do to help the estate?” voluminous books. 
Mrs. Busby was willing to help to the Smith & Raskob. On Chase Bank's |is 
extent of taking only $600 a month. 


the more she thought about her plight : 
the madder she got. As soon as she sued Raskob. Not troubling to learn more, the 


the bank cut off the $600 allowance. Press whooped that Al Smith had been 
When President Traylor took the stand _ caught dabbling his fingers in a_stock 
for the defense, he readily admitted that market pool. That night Mr. Raskob 
if the securities had been sold Mrs. Busby hopped down to Washington as a volun- 
would have been far better off. But, he tary witness to set the Senators aright. 
argued: “My guess was wrong. If any one Messrs. Smith & Raskob had indeed 
can answer the question of when to sell been members of a syndicate to buy stock 
and when not to sell, all the hazard will of their pet little Manhattan bank, County 
be taken out of the banking and invest- . Trust Co. In fact they had been members 
ment business. . . . We thought the ; of two pools. One dark Friday in Novem. 
market would show an upturn and I still ber 1929 President James J. Riordan of 
think that, with the situation as it was at International County Trust had shot himself to death 


that time, we should have held the securi- Se ee ee i asia in his home. “We, with the help of Gor. 
tan. Aue. Aetuiee, aie Among the Mrs. EstHer Buspy, Son & DAUGHTER — ernor Smith, were able to keep the new 
securities .. . were 4,941 shares of Middle She thinks Mr. Traylor should have of his unfortunate death from the news. 
West Utilities. I.advised her to sell some guarded her chin. papers until Saturday noon when the bank 


*3 ° m se “ of - <ot sj 
and she said she wanted to retain at least ted Probate Tudee O'Connell closed,” related Mr. Raskob. President 
2.000 shares because her husband knew ‘25° ©O™P eted Probate Judge onné Riordan’s suicide had nothing to do with 


Samuel Insull quite well and had great oh A ge ba. pean Yor y z the bank but the directors were fearful 
confidence in him and his stocks.” Mrs. he fe oth al Bood pankers Who that depositors would so interpret it 
Busby, her good-looking young daughter made bad guesses. ia Among the steps taken to avert a run was 
beside her, made a noise in her throat : er the formation by the directors of a syndi- 
and glared at Mr. Traylor. Mr. Traylor Senate Revelations 5:4 cate to support County Trust stock. Ata 
reddened. When the investigating U. S. Senators St of $916,000 the syndicate bought 
First National’s chief defense was Mr. resumed writing their book of Wall Street 3°794 shares. All but 230 shares were 
Traylor’s defense—that it had merely Revelations in Washington last week, they taken up by the members two years later 
made a bad guess. Last week with the had a lot of fun with their swart, per- when the syndicate wound up and the Joan 
was paid off. 
Ww H E R E A L L E G H E N y S T E E LS A A E U S E D Another syndicate was formed in 1930 
to buy 1,000 shares of County Trust 
so that the directors could offer the in- 
ducement of an option to Orie Kelly whon 
they wanted as a successor to Mr. Rior- 
dan. The stock declined, however, and 
Mr. Kelly let his option lapse. Once agait 
the members were called upon to take u 
their stock and the loan was paid off. So COMMERCIAL 
This well known Pasteurizer made by Oakes Ae ’ ons 4 poe "aa geod “~~ a poved depen 
and Burger Co. of Cattaraugus, N.Y. is one pais repre Ppa ag = »t mes ee ee veins 
of the many types of dairy equipment made could find no fault with his story. | Floating P 
of unstaining Allegheny Metal—the satin- ss Se Cutten & Sinclair. Inquisitor Pecoras} movntings 
smooth alloy that is absolutely immune to —_ next witness was not so explicit as Mr Brakes, etc. 
lactic corrosion ... tougher than steel... [i : ON Raskob, but the Senators eyed him muc! 
smooth as glass,—all excellent reasons for i : "1 more curiously. He was not only the mar- Ps ee 
iotantenidae Metal Th ee ager of a syndicate which had cleare! 
¥ Le, $12,000,000 without putting up 1¢ bu 


A L L E CG H F N y also the biggest stock and grain speculator 
S T E E L that the Senators had yet beheld. Spare 

COMPANY ...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. a |e white-haired, slightly deaf Arthur William 

Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities eae Cutten sat with his hand cupped behind 
JOS. T. RYERS Stocks carried by : e., his ear throughout most of the long in- 
YERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES thes v: a S lair Consoli- 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Me. pos 2 water ff ate “oO . iling he 

Govelens, — Boston, amy omg ty ‘Jersey City dated Oil pool of 1928-29. Thad 

unham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San Francisco; > peered through his spectacles at nquisitor 
Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles Pecora whom he could not hear half the 


a time and who could hear Mr. Cutten’ V4TON STAM 
ALLEGHENY muffled replies less often than that. wity. .- 131 
PRODUCTS Inquisitor Pecora learned that Oilman Thosting ‘Re 


THE hr iy Bae Eves ne ~~ Harry Ford Sinclair had asked Mr. Cutten Pier « Hy 
ry) ” t $ 4 ’ t 
TIME-TESTED se theon Seneiag to head a syndicate which was to buy] ‘out iron 


STAINLESS ALLEGHENY METAL 1,130,000 shares of Sinclair Consolidated | Amazingly I 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS from the company at § $30 a share. At 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS "ail first, when Sinclair was se ling on the New 
STEEL CASTINGS . York Stock Exchange at $28 a share, Mr 
Cy Caton es ot etna 
later rose to $32 he accepted. Harry» ls Extra, Ps 
PIPE clair, Arthur Cutten, Blair & Co. and 9 “soi 


Chase Securities each got a 223% partid- DODGE 
ee 


But a ~ : of syndicate loans were found the names 


of Alfred Emanuel Smith and John Jacot 
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“DODGE TRUCK SALES HIT NEW PEAK 
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eee 1'4-Ton 6-cyl., 131” wheelbase chassis and cab $580 
é rust 


the in- 


|S “PROOF OF QUALITY IS 


re agalr 
take u 


" MY 
oll. 30 COMMERCIAL PANEL — A fast, 
is facts light, smart delivery car of 
WEL ee proved dependability forthe CLS 
enators business house that wants 


high value at low price. 
Floating Power engine 
ecora s Morntings, Hydraulic 


as Mr. Brakes, etc. See it sure. Every month sees more and more thou- 9 @§ FOUR PISTON RINGS — better com- 
sands of truck buyers in the low-price oe pression, less oil consumption. 
n muc ) - 


1e mat: Yee ; field turn to regen ap In fact, Dodge on gm EXHAUST VALVE INSERTS — valve 
cleared winning buyers at a rate four times } grinding expense put off thousands 
1¢ but faster than the rest of the industry! mew of miles. 


culator mits ee a ae There must be a reason for this land- Pa —_ : 
Spare ons Lai pec | slide to Dodge. And there is! oll FILTER— built mt, SAVES CE, pre 
be - 1s , “ longs engine life. 
Willian "iS , ; , ia 
- 4 , hes Dodge trucks are now priced with , 
behind psalms ee we ROLLER BEARING UNIVERSALS— more 
2 H the very lowest... yet they give youa : oe . ben ae as 
ong in- ; , , Satisfactory operation, last longer. 
40 long list of costly engineering features 
onsoil- 


ling h 
yuisitot 


alf the Everybody knows these features are 


“utten’s orvege HYDRAULIC BRAKES — operatin 3 al i -pric >ks . 
Autten '%10N STAKE — For widest a, H ninco - ity. ape & most unusual in low priced trucks. Yet 
t. nt 91" w & chassis | againstcast ironsurfaces,givesure, Podge gives you all of them. That's 
Oilman og agg was equalized braking. why Dodge sales are soaring. Before 
_o Fite «- Hydraulic Brakes peggy FULL PRESSURE LUBRICATION—posi- you buy any truck it will pay you to 
to uv rite ron »srake rums H 

y » 


that every truck man knows mean & 4-BEARING CRANKSHAFT—less vi- 
longer life, fewer repairs and lower bration, longer engine life. 
operating costs. For example: 





) tive oil supply, longer engine life, see your Dodge dealer and learn about 
lowered upkeep costs, these extra values Dodge now gives you. 


. f Other costly features, 
lidated J} Amazingly low-priced. 


re. At 
re New | Ton, 6-cyl. 131" w. b. chassis, $490; 157" w. b. chassis, $520—2-Ton, 6-cyl. 136" w. b. chassis, $795; 165" w. b. chassis, $825. 
re, Mr 


+ ll Pry ; F 
‘hen it wes F, O. B. Factory, Detroit, Special —_ 
y Sin- tien Including Dual Wheels on 1)-Ton ie R | 
ys Pr lb Extra, Prices subject to change with- a 
if A rng Le. AG 


“““ 100DGE BROTHERS CORPORATION, DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 
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YPICAL of some men found throughout all indus- 

tries, this man is known for his clear incisive think- 
ing—for the keenness of his mind which cuts away the 
non-essentials when planning is to be done on a job. 

The quality of keenness is also a necessity in files. 
Nicholson Files have this quality to an unusual degree, 
making it easy for them to cut down the time required 
for filing. 

Nicholson Files owe their keenness to the best file 
steel, careful shaping, scientific cutting of teeth, expert 
tempering, finishing and the most rigid testing 
through every stage of manufacture. Executives who put 
Nicholson Files to work in their plants will be pleased 
with the way keenness cuts out non-essential filing costs. 
Let Nicholson Files do this for you. 

At hardware and mill supply dealers. Nicholson 
File Company, Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
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pation in the $33,000,000 syndicate, anj 
the balance was allotted among suc 
friendly interests as the security affiliate 
of Chicago’s Continental National Bank & 
Trust (now Continental Illinois Nationa! 
Bank & Trust), the bank’s Chairman 
Arthur Reynolds, and Promoter Archi 
Mouiton Andrews. Some of the partici- 
pations were subdivided and Albert Henry 
Wiggin’s family-owned Shermar Corp. got 
one-third of Chase Securities’ allotment 
and in the end an $877,000 profit.* Ng 
cash was required, for the purchase price 
was paid as the stock was sold to the pub. 
lic. A separate syndicate was formed to 
make the market. 

Pecora: Was that a device for manipu- 
lating the market? 

Cutten: No. We didn’t have to manipv- 
late the market at that time. It was a 
perpendicular market—always going up. 

Pecora: What was its purpose? 

Cutten: To make some money. 

And Mr. Cutten volunteered: “When 
the market goes off a little bit, we buy and 
then the market goes up. . . . When the 
market goes up we sell.” 

Why William Samuel Fitzpatrick, chair. 
man of Prairie Oil, then a Sinclair com- 
peti‘or but later merged, was paid $300- 
ooo out of the pool's profits although he 
had no interest, Mr. Cutten could not ex- 
plain. “All we know, then,” remarke: 
Inquisitor Pecora, exasperated, “is that it 
wasn't made at Christmas time, so it 
couldn’t have been a Christmas gift.” 

Nor could Mr. Cutten recall any of the 
transactions which the Senators were surt 
were “wash” sales between the purchasing 
syndicate and the trading syndicate. His 
attorney urged that his client’s memory 
was “not of the best.” Mr. Cutten hai 
directed the market operations, which sol 
all 1,130,000 shares in seven months at a! 
average profit of nearly $11 a share, from 
Chicago. His cousin Ruloff Cutten, a floor 
member of E. F. Hutton & Co., had exe- 
cuted his orders. Whenever Mr. Cutter 
felt vague on a point he would refer t 
“my cousin Ruloff.”” Cousin Ruloff, a one- 
time actor whom Speculator Cutten took 
off the stage and taught the lore of the 
market, was summoned to appear this 
week. 

Wiggin & Clarke. The Senators had 
even more trouble following their inquis!- 
tor’s next revelation, for he led them 
through the tropical financing of Gener 
Theatres Equipment, Inc. Under the switt 
hand of Harley Lyman Clarke, who had 
previously garnered a fortune in utility 
promotion, G. T. E. swelled from a smal 
concern with a promising film projector 
into an over-ripe holding company col 
trolling among other things Fox Film 
Corp. Its decline & fall pulled down the 
old stock exchange houses of Pynchon & 
Co. and West & Co. and cost Chase Bank 
more millions than Mr. Wiggin cares t0 
remember. 

Just for a starter on this rank story, 
Inquisitor Pecora made two points: !) 
that Chase Securities turned down the 
financing of the original International Pro- 

*Last week a group of Chase stockholders 
sued Mr. Wiggin and 135 past and presen! 
Chase directors for $100,000,000, charging 
“a grand plan of manipulation culminating ™ 
substantial personal profits’ and “enormous (°° 


Se : t 
to stockholders.”” Mr. Wiggin observed ios 
was probably only the forerunner of other suits. 
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MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 


THE BLUE EAGLE 
HAS SPOKEN 


+ destructive law of the jungle is 


gone from business ...In its place 
has come a constructive law which says 
that those who sell QUALITY and SERVICE 
shall be the ones who reap rewards 
... So, today’s plans must begin with 
the PRODUCT. If the product is weak, 
all is weak... Every manufacturer or 
fabricator can take one of two courses. 
He can determine for himself, NOW, 
whether or not his product is adequate. 
Or, he can wait patiently for the verdict 


of a public that is demanding more 


* 


and more in quality and service... It 
is in strengthening your sales plan 
at its very base—in the product —that 
Republic Steel can help you... Enduro, 
the amazing perfected stainless steel, 
rust-resisting Toncan iron, Agathon, 
and other famous Republic alloys are 
playing increasingly important roles 
under the new deal... And Republic, 
itself —the world’s largest producer 
of alloys—will gladly work with you in 
helping you apply any one of these 


modern metals to your product. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
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’ Youngstown, Ohio 











Fine metal and wood 
finishes protected 
by KIMPAK 


FTER more than four years of experience with 
KIMPAK for protecting fine metal and wood 
finishes for show cases and cabinets it is only 
natural that the Schwartz-Showell Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, should utilizethis knowledge when 
preparing to ship a new beer cooler. The illustra- 
tion shows how the three-inch KIMPAK, 20 ply 
is stapled to the interior of the crate at all contact 
points. When the cooler is blocked into the crate 
at the feet each block is covered with KIMPAK. 
KIMPAK, which is a soft resilient crepe wadding. 
does double duty in protecting both the metal and 
wood finishes. In addition it presents a pleasing 
appearance as it is always entirely free from grit, 
dirt and foreign substances 
It will pay you to try KIMPAK to solve your pack- 
ing problem. Get a sample now. It is free for the 
asking. Just write. Kimberly-Clark Corp.., 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago: 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York City; 510 W.6th St., Los Angeles. 
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TIME 


jector Corp. as too “unseasoned” but that 
Mr. Wiggin’s Shermar Corp. did partici- 
pate; 2) that International Projector’s 


a share when it was taken over by G. T. E. 
but that G. T. E. paid $28.50 a share. Mr. 
Clarke’s explanation was that the stock 
had great potential value: “It was, in my 
opinion, a careful and well-balanced esti- 
mate of the value of the stock.” 
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Downtown 
No More Backlog. Only a few U. S. 


corporations ever achieve the distinction 
of having their published statistics widely 
accepted as fundamental business barom- 
eters. American Telephone & Telegraph 
has its figures on installations. General 
Motors has its sales to consumers. And 
until last week U. S. Steel had its monthly 
figures on unfilled orders. Then Steel's 
Chairman Myron Charles Taylor an- 
nounced that the NRA had put an end 
to this historic index. Henceforth Steel 
will publish figures only on tonnage actu- 
ally shipped. 

Steel’s NRA code provides that with 
certain minor exceptions no orders may be 
booked for delivery beyond the calendar 
quarter and that cancellations carry a 
penalty. Thus users of steel have reduced 
their ordering to a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Steel’s backlog used to be an index of 
confidence in the business future. The new 
figures on shipments will have the weak- 
ness of almost all indices—the past tense. 

Steel began to issue its backlog figures 
shortly after it was founded in 1901. On 
Nov. 1 of that year the backlog was 








On the West Coast the Crocker First 


institutions are regarded as solid 


stones in the foundation of the west- 


ern banking and business structure. 





CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY e SAN FRANCISCO 
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2,380,000 tons. Just before the 1907 panic 
the figure was 8,489,000. At the start of 
the War it was 3.787.000 but by 1917 had 
climbed to an all-time peak of 11,711,009 
tons. On Sept. 30 Steel’s backlog hit an 
alltime low—1.775,000 tons. 

Suitable Suitor. For the plump hand 
of the House of Bacardi there have been 
many suitors in the past six months. At 
one time or another nearly every U, §, 
liquorman has pleaded for the exclusive 
right to market Cuba’s rum after Repeal 
(Time, Oct. 9). The better to hear the 
suits, aging Henri Schueg, son-in-law of 
the founding Facundo Bacardi and present 
head of the House, journeyed to Manhat- 
tan last month. Last week shrewd old 
Henri Schueg announced that he had at 
last found a suitable suitor—the import. 
ing subsidiary of Schenley Distillers Corp. 
Most important foreign liquor agency thus 
far assigned, the Bacardi franchise covers 
all the U. S. except the Pacific Coast, where 
Bacardi sales will be handled by O. J. 
Rohde of Pacitic Liquor Co. 

Mellon & Eagles. Aiter Jesse Jones 
high-pressured a big Chicago and a big 
Manhattan bank into winning their double 
blue eagles by selling capital notes and 
preferred stock to the R. F. C., he hoped 
he would have plain sailing with the rest 
of the U. S. banks which had no need for 
more capital (Time, Oct. 23). But though 
he has sold his idea to bank officials 
throughout the land, he has learned that 
stockholders are not yet enthusiastic. And 
last week Mr. Jones met the first flat re- 
fusal from a clearing house association. 
The Pittsburgh Clearing House held a 
secret session. To it—his first meeting in 
years—went Andrew William Mellon. 
Just what happened was not revealed, but 
people said old Mr. Mellon simply stated 
that his Union Trust and Mellon National 
“would not need any of the Government's 
money.” The Pittsburgh Clearing House 
voted down the double blue eagle. 

Richer Farmers. Month after month 
automobile sales have rolled ahead of the 
comparable periods of 1932. Last week the 
New York Evening Post compiled auto- 
mobile sales by regions for the first three 
quarters to see just who was buying. Av- 
erage increase for the whole U. S. was 
28%. Poorest showing was in the indus- 
trialized East—New England up 21% 
from last year, Middle Atlantic States up 
15%. Best showing was in the Cotton 
belt—East South Central up 54°, West 
South Central up 63%. The farming 
South Atlantic was up 30°7, the Pacific 
Coast up 35%. Even the wheat-&-com 
area of the West North Central was bet- 
ter than the white-collared East—up 23‘. 

6 
Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Claude Rice, 45, longtime Negro cook 
and porter on the “business car” of Presi- 
dent Michael Harrison Cahill of Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas R. R., was appointed “spe- 
cial traffic representative” in charge 0! 
Negro travel. Black, genial Trafficman 
Rice’s chief job will be to persuade travel- 
loving Negroes to ride Katy’s Jim Crow 
cars to their innumerable conventions. 

Ernest Eden Norris, having retired as 
receiver of Mobile & Ohio R. R.. was 
made operating vice president and a di- 
rector of the parent Southern Ry. 
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In a thousand uses 
of Steel - - - - 

CORROSION 
is ABOLISHED 


N the series of USS Chromium and 
Chromium-Nickel Alloys, the in- 
formed and exacting user of STAINLEss 
Steels finds at his command a variety of 
compositions, heat treatments and fin- 
ishes of wide adaptability. 


These non-corroding alloys, discriminately 
chosen, can be forged, drawn, welded, cast, rolled, 
pierced or otherwise worked as desired; and in the 
forms into which they are made, they put an end 
to the heavy toll of corrosion. In agriculture, 
architecture, aeronautics, machinery and equip- 
ment, from automobiles to small appliances—an 
index of their uses carried through the alphabet 
would include everyimportant branch of industry. 











Correspondence is invited and careful advice will be given relative to the best formula for 
any particular use or fabricating requirement. ‘Write for full information and literature. 





'TAINLESS | 


and Heat Resisting ALLOY STEELS 


USS Staintess Stee! Products manufactured by the ing Subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation : 
CAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, . Sheets ond Light Plotes 
N STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire ond Wire Products 

EEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - - ~ Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
COMPANY, Chicago, - - Bam, Plates, Special ind Semi-Fisished Products 

BE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - Pipe ond Tubuler Products 


0rs— COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY . - Ress Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
|. & Stent Propucts Company Hudson Terminal Building. New York. N. ¥. 
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BREWER, 
DISPENSER, 


CONSUMER, 
..a fact about DRAFT 


BEER shar all do nor know 


RAFT BEER is the choice of connois- 
seurs because of its finer flavor. But 
draft beer is subject to many disturbances. 
It must never touch wood, therefore the 
inside of all wood beer barrels is coated 
with pitch that does not affect either the 
taste or color of the beer. Beer must be 
kept in gas-tight barrels. Loss of the gas 
causes flat beer, and flat beer lacks the 
zest that is so highly prized. The collar 
should be rich and creamy to retain the 
gas in the beer after it is poured into the 
glass. The dispenser obtains fewer glasses 
of flat beer and the flavor is disappoint- 
ing to the connoisseur. 


Duo-Steel barrels are gas-tight. They are 
uniform in capacity. They protect the beer 
against severe temperature changes be- 
cause of their dead air space insulation. 
Duo-Steel barrels withstand the hardest 
usage. They eliminate every possibility of 
damaged product. They save cooperage 
costs. The dispenser gets full measure. 
He serves beer as his customers desire it 
served. Duo-Steel barrels are pitched more 
easily and the pitching does not have to 
be done as often as with wood barrels. 
More than 75 brewers use Duo-Steel bar- 
rels. Ask for beer served from Duo-Steel 
barrels if you would be certain it is to be 
as the brewer made it. 


DUO-STEEL BARREL DIVISION 
MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 


Lansing, Michigan 


TIME 


AERONAUTICS 


$700 Plane? 

In 1930 when U. S. production of com- 
mercial airplanes fell to 2,300 planes, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Young 
hopefully observed: “The gold paint has 
at last been erased from commercial aero- 
nautics.” By the time his successor, 
Eugene Luther Vidal, took office last 
month as Director of Aeronautics, not 
only the gold paint but several thicknesses 
of hide had been scraped from the bat- 
tered body of the industry. Last year’s 
production was 549 planes, representing 
about $2,300,000. The first nine months 
of this year were a shade better, at 552. 

Besides those gloomy figures Director 
Vidal contemplated the paradox that while 
there are 14,000 licensed pilots in the 
land there are only 7,000 licensed planes 
(including some 600 of each employed on 
transport lines). Also there are 11,000 
student pilots, 8,500 mechanics—poten- 
tially 33.500 new plane-owners right at 
hand. The reason for this situation was 
simple. Since airplanes are practically 
hand-made, you cannot buy much of a 
ship for less than $2,000; and if you want 
room for two or three extra passengers it 
is apt to cost $4,000 or $5,000. 

Last week Director Vidal attacked the 
problem in typical New Deal manner. He 
revealed that aeronautical engineers have 
assured him: “It is a comparatively easy 
task to design and turn out on a volume- 
production scale a small airplane which 
will sell for around $700. . .. It would be 
a low-wing monoplane . . . would carry 
two passengers, be constructed of a new 
steel alloy, fitted with an eight-cylinder, 
smallbore engine . . . and equipped with 
a geared propeller. Top speed probably 
would not exceed too m.p.h. The out- 
standing feature would be the landing 
speed of about 25 m.p.h. which would be 
brought about by air brakes in the form of 
flaps. The cost of operating and main- 
taining .. . would be less than that of an 
average-priced automobile and it would 
not require ‘superman’ qualifications to fly 
it. . . . Arrangements would be made for 
selling the plane on a credit basis.” 

The big “if” was mass production, by 
which the manufacturer might stamp out 
standardized parts, bolt and weld them to- 
gether as cheap automobiles are made. Di- 
rector Vidal thought 10,000 planes would 
be mass enough. After stating his case he 
mailed a questionnaire to his 33,500 pros- 
pects, asked each to state if he would buy 
such a plane. 

Startled by the boldness of the move, 
the industry scarcely knew whether to 
cheer, scoff or suspect. Was the Depart- 
ment of Commerce about to hand out 
$7,000,000 contracts to favored manufac- 
turers? Was it going to solicit R. F. C. 
money for production of the Vidal 
“flivver?” Would it prescribe its ideal 
plane design for manufacturers to follow? 
Director Vidal hastened to squelch all such 
notions. His Department would simply 
look for customers for a $700 airplane, 
drop its findings into the industry’s lap, let 
the industry do the rest. He added: “If 
favorable response [to the poll] does not 
follow, we will at least learn what is re- 
tarding the development of private flying.” 
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UNION OF 


Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


7% GOLD BONDS 
0 Interest Payable Quarterly at 


The Chase National Bank of New York 


are being purchased exten- 
sively by American inves- 
tors because they offer: 


Safety: Throughoutthe sixteen years 
of its existence the Soviet Government 
has unfailingly met all its financial 
obligations. 


Gold Stability: The bonds are 
issued in denominations of 100 gold 
roubles, at a price of par (100 gold 
roubles) and accrued interest. (A gold 
rouble contains 0.774234 grams of pure 
gold.) Principal and interest payments 
are based upon this fixed quantity of 
gold, and are payable in American 
currency at the prevailing rate of ex- 
change. Obviously, this provision offers 
protection against loss resulting from 
possible further depreciation in the 
dollar. 


Market: The State Bank of the 
U.S. S. R. will repurchase these bonds 
on demand of the holder at any time 
after one year from date of purchas 
at par and accrued interest. 


Circular TM-15 fully describing these 
bonds will be sent upon request 


SOVIET AMERICAN 
SECURITIES CORP. 


30 Broad Street New York 


and today the name “Gillott”’ on a steel pen 
stands for the highest in quality. Whether 
you want a pen for business or home use, 
whether you are an artist or draftsman, 
there is a Gillott Pen to fit your particular 
needs. 

Sold by leading stationers and artists’ 
supply houses. Send us 9¢ in stamps for @ 
sample set for general use, 24¢ for a set of 
drawing pens. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, LTD. 
93 Chambers St. New York City 


Foreign Bond Associates, Inc. 


A Cooperative Business Enterprise 
of Interest to Holders of 
Foreign Bonds 


A prospectus giving detailed in- 
formation on this company and 
its securities will be mailed to 
investors upon request. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 


INCORPORATED 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Seadrome 

For nearly a year Germany’s Luft Hansa 
air lines have been experimenting with a 
converted freight steamer, the S. S. West- 
phalen, as a mid-ocean station for air- 
planes (Trme, May 15). Last week a flying 
hoat crossed from Africa to Brazil, via the 
Westphalen, in the latter’s first dress re- 
hearsal. 

The flying boat was a twin-motored 
Dornier Wal* named Monsoon, of the type 
which Capt. Wolfgang von Gronau thrice 
few from Germany to the U. S. Carrying 


S. S. WESTPHALEN IN ACTION 
... like a toy in a napkin 


acrew of four and a Luft Hansa director, 
the Monsoon flew up from British Gambia, 
headed west by south, caught the radio 
beacon of the Westphalen. Smack on her 
course after six hours the Monsoon picked 
w the floating airdrome in the middle of 
the Atlantic. Unlike an aircraft carrier, 
ta huge mid-ocean landing field such as 
the U.S. Public Works Administration has 
been asked to finance (at $30,000,000 for 
achain of five between the U. S. and 
Europe),+ the Westphalen is too small to 
low planes to land on her deck. If the 
Water is smooth it is a simple matter for 
the Westphalen—or any surface ship—to 
ost a flying boat aboard. In rough 
weather this is dangerous as well as diffi- 
(ult. The Westphalen employs an ingenious 
system : 

Attached to the steamer’s stern is an 
‘tormous tarpaulin apron criss-crossed by 
fooden laths, called a drag-sail. When 
le steamer is at rest, or barely making 
‘adway, the drag-sail trails below the 
*Last week the Dornier company announced 
will move its plant from Friedrichshafen, on 
‘ke Constance in the Alps, to Wismar Bay on 
‘ Baltic, The Lake Constance site, where the 
‘eppelin works also is situated, is too far from 
* sea tor eflicient testing and servicing of sea 
“ra At Wismar Bay the new Dornier plant 
‘il be handily near an important base of Luft 
Hansa, 

yl East fortnight famed Pilot Clarence Duncan 
tamberlin (New York-Germany), aviation 
airman of the Society of Automotive Engi 
8, pooh-poohed this project as possible but 
“y impractical.” His argument: For less 
my planes can be built (and lines subsi 
*!) to cross the ocean without artificial sta 








WHY NOT 40 HOURS FOR EXECUTIVES, TOO? 
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HE shortening of the 
working week to forty 
hours need not hamper 
the executive whose cre- 
ative type of work keeps 
him busy early and late. 


The new Model 12 will 
gladly work any number 
of hours a week if neces- 
sary. But the real purpose of this dictating machine 
is to enable you to do all your work in 40 hours 
—to double your ability to get things done. 























Find out how this new leisure for executives can 
be fitted into your life. Mail the coupon below for 
the new “Progress” portfolio. 









The word DICTAPHONE is the registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 






























DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, R 
205 Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 





Send me your “’Progress” portfolio. 
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Watching 
Shipping Costs? 


Find out about Air Express | 


20 hours coast-to-coast, 


New York 


the 85 


Air Express is fast. 
P 

434 

night 


hours Chicago to over- 


between many of principal 
the 


rates pul shipping costs on a 


cities on country’s leading air lines. 


Reasonable 
They include pick-up 


common-sense basis. 


and delivery in leading towns, and liability 


up to $50.00 on shipments of 100 pounds or 





High-speed rail schedules extend the | 
to 23,000 
Duplicate receipts give a 


less. 


service other Railway Express | 
Agency points. 
positive check on every shipment from start- 
ing point to destination. Get in touch with 
your nearest Railway Express Agent today 
and find out how Air Express rates and time 
smooth out your shipping 


schedules can 


He’s in your phone book. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 


RAILWAY EXPRESS isatiy! 


INCORPORATED 


problems. 


RAILWAY express 
AGENCY 


THE DIAMOND 
IN THIS NOZZLE 
WILL SAVE YOU 
MANY DOLLARS 
IN FURNACE OIL 


Af 


The hole through an ordinary 

nozzle always larger, 
YW thus too much oil is injected 
i and wasted. This is the reason 
Dia-Jet has the hole 
cut through a real South African Diamond. the 
hardest known substance. so cannot wear larger. 
Guaranteed for five years. Will pay for itself over 
free booklet tells the story. 


wears 


you are using too much oil. 


and over again. The 


Patent Pending 


ad Wire Dies Co.. Inc. 
Street, New York City 
Please send me a complimentary copy of 
Your Burner Wear a Diamond’’ and the 
of the nearest dealer. 


last “22m 


name 


Name 
Street 
City 
Make of Burner 


FITS EVERY GUN TYPE BURNER 


and State 


TIME 


surface. There it lies while the plane taxies 
up to the steamer’s stern. As soon as the 
plane is in position, the Westphalen picks 
up speed, with the plane taxiing after her. 
The towing force lifts the drag-sail to the 
surface where it smooths the water, makes 
a floor for the plane. Winches are brought 
into play and presently plane, apron and 
all are hoisted aboard like a toy in a 
napkin. The plane is mounted on the 
Westphalen’s catapult whence it is shot off 
to continue its journey. After its over- 
night stop last week, the Monsoon was 
shot off in the morning for an easy day’s 
flight of 950 mi. to Natal, Brazil. Total 
elapsed time the ocean: 333 hr. 
Other flying boats were standing by for 
additional rehearsal flights during the com- 
ing rainy for the regular service 
which is to with mail only, next 
spring. 

Equipped with cooling apparatus for 
tropical weather, the Westphalen is pre- 
pared for an indefinite stay. Her crew of 
40 is divided between two skippers, one 
commanding the Westphalen as a ship, the 
other as a seadrome. 
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season 
begin, 
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Death and United 

With fearful vengeance the Law of 
| Averages proceeded last week to settle 
its score against United Air Lines. In 4o 
million miles of flying, no passenger had 
been killed in a multi-motored plane of 
United until last month when a ship was 
blown up on the New York-Chicago route 
(TIME, Oct. 23) Last week near Port- 
land, Ore. another United plane of the 
same new type crashed into a hillside in 
a fog. Pilot and three passengers were 
killed. Co-pilot, stewardess and four pas- 
sengers survived. 

Fog lay thick around the Portland 
airport, situated on an island in the 
Willamette River, when the ship took off 
for its run down the coast to San 
Francisco. Among the passengers was Dr. 
Robert Calvin Coffey, Portland surgeon 
famed for his work with cancer.t Across 
from him sat his assistant, Dr. John 
Straumfjord, with whom he was flying 
to Medford, Ore. to operate on a col- 
league Leaving the airport the pilot 
circled gingerly up through the fog. edg- 
ing perilously near the hills which rise 
abruptly to the west. Suddenly a wing 
tip gouged a tree on the hilltop. Down 
the ship crashed. It broke apart. caught 
fire. In an instant Stewardess Libby Wur- 
gaft had the cabin door open Four 
times she entered the blazing cabin, each 
time helped bring out an injured pas- 
senger. But nobody could save Dr. Cof- 
fey and the other two passengers on his 
side of the cabin. All three were killed 
by the crash. 


*Fortnight ago Department of 


said they were convinced that an underworldling 
had traveled in the plane several days before 
the crash, had concealed an explosive among the 
blankets in the plane’s lavatory, for fear he 
would be searched at his destination. The ex- 
plosive lay among the blankets until it fell to 
the floor. 

*No kin of San Francisco’s Dr. Walter Ber- 
nard Coffey, he addressed the American College 
of Surgeons last month on his method of drain- 
ing the kidneys through the intestines in cases 
of cancerous bladder, and on his “surgical 
quarantine” of healthy tissue during treatment 
(Time, Oct. 23). 


Justice agents 





Are You Still Passing Up 
the Foods You Love? 


O you have to “‘coddle” a fussy stomach? 

Then learn how millions overcome gas, 
acidity, sourness and heartburn. They eat their 
favorite foods—anything they like. Yct they 
avoid fear of after-effects easily, by simply 
topping off each meal with three or four de 
licious antacid Tums. Just like candy—but 
they dispel gas and neutralize excess stomach 
acids ina jiffy. Tums contain no soda or water 
soluble alkalies, only soothing insoluble antacids 
that pass off undissolved and inert when the 
acid conditions are corrected. At all drug- 
gists’—only 10c. Millions now use Tums, 


Beautiful new gold and blue 1924 Calendar. 
au rmeome bes _a ip samnyne a TUMS NR-J, 
dr , enclosing & ), Re 
TE Wis « ‘omy ANY, Dept. SA~-22, St. is, Mo, 
TUMS, Reateee 
al 


TUMS ARE ei 
ANTACID . . = 
NOTALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


GIVING BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS? 


TIME’s Ben Boswell will relieve you of all bother, 


He will obtain any book in print in the U.§ 
send it in your name. You have only to providea 
check for the regular price of the book, its title and 
author, the mame and address of your friend. If 
you like, your card can be enclosed. 


Address: Ben Boswell, TIME, 
42nd St., New York. 


HANDY TO CARRY 





135 East 


Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 
Novict 


17 on Preference Stock 


IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
December 1, 1933, has been declared on the 
$3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Corporation, payable December 1, 1933 
to holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business on November 20, 1933. 
Water A. Preverson, Treasurer. 


November 10, 1933. 





WANT a new 
business protes 
sion of your ¢ wn 
with all the trade 





you can ieee 
| to? Then be- 
| come a foot correctionist, and in a few weeks 
earn big income in service fees—not medical, nor 
chiropody easy terms for home training, 00 
further capital needed, no goods to buy, no agency. 
Established 1894. iddress 

Stephenson Laboratory, 2 Back k Bay, Boston, Mass. 


for amateurs or professionals 
Catalogue on request 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
915 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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Nobel Prize 

Awarding a Nobel Prize, especially in 
literature, is a ticklish business. Only in- 
ternational prize of its kind, its bestowal 
on any world-citizen is regarded as a tri- 
umph for that citizen’s country. Whether 
or not the Committee deals out its favors 
impartially, it obviously tries to rotate 
them. Last year the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture went to England (the late John Gals- 
worthy), the year before to Sweden (Erik 
Axel Karlfeldt), year before that to the 
U.S. (Sinclair Lewis). This year for the 
frst time it went to a man without a 
country. 

Ivan Alexeyevich Bunin, 1933 Nobel 
Prize winner in Literature, is a 63-year-old 
White Russian, self-exiled from Russia 16 
years ago, now living with his 20-year-old 
adopted daughter in a modest villa at 


) — 














Ivan BuNIN 


“I certainly can use the money.” 


urasse, France. Writer of the old school, 
led “the last heir to the Russian realist 
nidition of the 19th Century,” Bunin has 
og had a big reputation in Russia, where 
¢ won the Pushkin prize for poetry 
i890), was an honorary member (with 
Maxim Gorki and the late great Anton 
Chekhov) of the exclusive Academy of 
\. Petersburg. Enthusiastic Russians rank 
bunin with Dostoyevsky and Turgenev. 
Europe has read translations of Mitya’s 
Love and The Village. But until U. S. 
Publisher Knopf brought out an English 
translation of Bunin’s famed short story, 
The Gentleman from San Francisco” and 
‘ne Village, few U. S. readers had ever 
«ard his name. When news of his election 
tached the U. S. last week, critics who 
‘sew Bunin’s work thought him a better- 
tan-average choice. Soviet sympathizers 
teclared the award “political,” wanted to 
‘now why, if the Nobel Committee had 
tecided to honor a Russian, they had 
wot picked Russia’s No. 1 contemporary 
Wnter, Alexei Maximovich Pyeshkov 
(Maxim Gorki). 

Alone among Russian émigré writers, 
vho have generally lost both prestige and 
botency after being cut off from their 





native country, Author Bunin has tuned 
his exile’s harp with increasing skill, today 
stands head & shoulders above other White 
Russian writers. Unlike the Pulitzer, the 
Nobel Prize is never awarded for any 
particular book; like his predecessors, 
Bunin is being honored for cumulative 
excellence. His best-known book is the 
volume of short stories, The Gentleman 
from San Francisco, in which the title- 
story is a grotesque fantasy of a rich 
American who voyages to Europe on a 
luxury liner, dies on the trip, and comes 
back a corpse on the same ship; the hero, 
a symbol of everything cheap in com- 
mercial civilization, is contrasted with the 
pitiless realities of sea and storm. Though 
he has a resounding reputation as a realist 
(his “big novel,” The Village, is written 
in naturalistic, Chekhovian style) Author 
Bunin was once numbered among the 
symbolists, has also written and translated 
verse—notably Byron’s “Manfred” and 
“Cain” and Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low’s “Hiawatha.” 

Said happy Ivan Alexeyevich Bunin: “I 
am thrilled at the prospect of going to 
Stockholm on Dec. 11 to receive the honor 
at the hands of King Gustaf. I certainly 
can use the money.” 
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Jazz Age Editor 

Tue Nicur CLus Era—Stanley Walker 
—Stokes ($3). 

City editors of big metropolitan dailies 
have to be well informed. Few have their 
finger tips on a wider variety of facts 
about contemporary people and events 
than Stanley Walker, brisk little city editor 
of New York’s potent Herald Tribune. 
Not content with doing a first-rate job at 
a desk that many a colleague has found 
exhausting, he somehow finds time to turn 
out book reviews, magazine articles, has 
now written a book, a timely newspaper- 
man’s-eye-view of Manhattan under Pro- 
hibition. Says Star Reporter Alva John- 
ston, who writes the introduction: “Mr. 
Walker seeks by a wealth of anecdote and 
a cheerful ironic style to disguise the fact 
that he has written an authoritative work 
on metropolitan anthropology.” 

Starting with the night the Volstead Act 
shut down on the U. S. (Jan. 16, 1920), 
omnireminiscent Observer Walker takes a 
quick stroll through the 13 ensuing years, 
cocking a never-reverent eye at Manhat- 
tan’s speakeasies, Prohibition agents, cops, 
racketeers, hostesses, parsons, suckers, 
“clip-joint” proprietors, colyumists. Some 
of his headliners: ‘“Owney” Madden, 
Walter Winchell, Jimmy Walker, Barney 
Gallant, the late John Roach Straton, 
“Legs” Diamond, “Texas” Guinan, Larry 
Fay, Florence Mills. Some of the things 
he recalls: That the Prohibition raids in- 
stigated by Mabel Walker Willebrandt in 
New York cost the Government “at least 
$75,000,” brought in $8,400 in cash and 
fines. That “the agents kept up the price 
of liquor. Their extortions, their free 
drinks and free meals forced the ordinary 
customer to pay twice what he should 
have paid for liquor.” That salvation in 
Manhattan is expensive: “The cost of 
making converts in the foreign mission 


63 





field .. . comes to about $260 a head... . 
In wicked New York the average cost of 
making a convert is placed by the most 
optimistic statistician at $660, and other 
experts who have tried to figure it out say 
that $1,500 would be more nearly the cor- 
rect figure.” That Broadway, “once a 
street of comparatively modest tastes, of 
some show of decorum . has degen- 
erated into something resembling the main 
drag of a frontier town. . . . Broadway 
has become a basement bargain counter.” 
Author Walker devotes a chapter to 
Manhattan’s No. 1 Racketeer, Owen Vic- 
tor (“Owney”) Madden, who under Pro- 
hibition “became, in many respects, the 
most important man in New York. . . 
In many ways he had more sense than 
Capone. He was a better business man. 
He saw what too much publicity was doing 
for Capone.” (Released from his latest 
term at Sing Sing last July, Owney Mad- 
den is now at large.) Of another Walker, 
Manhattan’s ex-Mayor James John, he 
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Acme 
STANLEY WALKER 


..« practically a whippoorwill. 


says: “If he had wanted to study, he 
could have led the class”; quotes Jimmy’s 
definition of a reformer: “A guy who rides 
through a sewer in a glass-bottomed boat.” 
He retails the philosophy of Barney Gal- 
lant, Latvian Jew who once shared an 
apartment with Eugene O’Neill, later be- 
came Greenwich Village’s night-club ty- 
coon: “No isms or cults are any good. 
Every man should be his own Jesus.” 
The Author, says his introducer, “is 
that rare article, a newspaper executive 
who gets around a little and has first-hand 
knowledge of his town. He is a connois- 
seur of people, especially fantastic ones, 
and seeks them out as the late J. P. Mor- 
gan sought rare old snuff-boxes.” He has 
journalistic premonitions which stand him 
in good stead. “He is practically a whip- 
poorwill in his ability to forecast death, 
especially the death of an eminent citi- 
zen.” Generally considered Manhattan’s 
most colorful as well as ablest city editor, 
Stanley Walker fulfills the first requisite 
of a Manhattanite by having been born 
elsewhere (on a Texas ranch), its second 
by living outside Manhattan (at Great 
Neck, L. I., where he keeps his wife, two 


















































To boys who have 
become men in 
the past five years 


Peruaps life seems 
an uneven struggle to you who 
have known only unnatural 
business conditions. 


But peace, security, reward 
for work well done are part of 
the normal life of this country 
—and we’re going back to 
normal, 


As an individual on the way 
up, you will need the firm step- 
ping stone of life insurance. 
Let us send you information 
about what I‘fe insurance can 
do to make life more worth 
while,—to you. 


a Fo 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BURE 
197 Clarendon Strect, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information about 
what life insurance can do for me. 


Street and No. 


T. 11-33 


New Relief Combats Cause 


@ PHYSICIANS now say that most Head- 
aches are caused by: (1) acid-stomach or (2) 
nervous tension. 

® MODERN DOCTORS prefer Hextn —a 
new alkaline pain-killer 
pain faster and combats these 2 common 
causes of pain. they are celting 
relief with unheard-of speed. 

® BECAUSE it is alkaline, Hextw does not 
upset the stomach as acid* tablets do. No 
after-effects either. Just lightning-quick re- 
lief. HEXIN was originally developed for 
children, so it had to. be safe. 


@® BUY HEXIN at your drug store. Take 2 
tablets with water. At once, nerves start to 
relax. At once, HEXIN starts to combat acid- 
ity. Before you realize it, your pain is gone. 


@ YOU'LL NEVER KNOW what _ re- 
lief is till you try Hexin. Test it EE! 
Mail the coupon now! 
"HEXIN is AL onan ‘LINE (ece- eckd). 
ry 
I Please se endl me gene cous F REE Sauls of Hexin. TD- 
| Name 
iddress . 


because it stops 


Users sav 











TIME 


children). Short, 
demon for work and night life, Editor 
Walker knows a good deal for one so 
young (33) about his adopted city. Though 
he sees through its mundane glory, smiles 
at its sophisticated wickedness and _ re- 
mains unbewildered by its multifarious 
complexity. he is still fascinated by “that 
fabulous city.” 


wiry, cigar-smoking, a 
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Princes & Potentates 

THe EpwarpiAN Era—André 
—Appleton-Century ($3) 

As befits France’s most successful liv- 
ing writer and foremost Anglophile, André 
Maurois moves with dignity and_ tact 
through this Edwardian picture gallery. 
Sobered by his position and his responsibil- 
ities as a guide, Author Maurois is careful 
not to indulge his Gallic lightness but he 
does occasionally point a faintly ironic an- 
ecdote. As he passes from portrait to por- 
trait, only one is able to draw phrases of 
condemnation from his respectfully admir- 
ing lips. All good Edwardians will applaud 
his taste. Author Maurois gives it as his 
considered opinion that Edward VII was 
a gentleman, Wilhelm II a bounder. As 
a sympathetic exhibition of the English 
pre-War generation The Edwardian Era 
should be hard to top; it might almost 
bear that seal so dear to the fronts of bet- 
ter-class London shops: “By Appointment 
to H. M. the Kinz.” 

Was Edward VII, as Prince of Wales, a 
libertine? Author Maurois says decidedly 
not, says the rumors of his high living 
have been greatly exaggerated. Some read- 
ers may be surprised to hear that he re- 
sembled his mother, the Good Queen, ‘as 
much in mind as in body. He had his 
mother’s sound sense, her natural good- 
ness towards others, her smile.” But he 
was a great gossip. He set a hot pace for 
future Princes of Wales by becoming his 
time’s sartorial authority (“his absent- 
mindedness started the fashion of leaving 
the bottom button of the waistcoat un- 
done: another time it made trousers turn 
up at the foot”) and an almost 
sional student of insignia and decorations. 
Tactful, when as King he took the Oath 
before the House of Lords he so mumbled 
the passages denouncing the Roman Cath- 
olic faith that no one could hear a word 
of it 

Of Tennyson 
Author Maur 


Maurois 


profes- 


esque Lord Salisbury, 
is says: “He alwavs looked 
as though he had slept in his clothes. 

When he was bored, as he was by 
nearly every human activity, he showed 
it by a trembling of the ian gs ‘ps3 “i to 
1imself.” 

Salisbury’s nephew, Arthur James Bal- 
four, “preserved throughout his life a grace- 
ful indolence of manner, the habit of lving 
abed until noon, and that of never reading 
a newspaper, even as Prime Minister.’ 
Maurois quotes Balfour’s typical remark: 
“IT am more or happv when being 
praised: not very uncomfortable when 

‘d: but I have moments of un- 
when being explained.” 

The Duke of Devonshire, recounts 
Author Maurois, near'y always fell asleep 
in the House of Lords.* yawned during 
his maiden speech. Disraeli, greatly im- 
pressed, said: 


less 


being abuss 


easiness 


‘y says it was the House of Commons. 


“That young man will go 


November 20, 1933 


far.” Once, after delivering a lengthy 
speech, the noble Duke sat down and fell 
sound asleep, was awakened to answer 
criticisms and stilled them by reading his 
speech all over again. 


Disguised Poets 


WHETHER A Dove oR SEAGULL—Sylvia 
Townsend Warner and Valentine Ackland 
—Viking ($1.75). 

Sylvia Townsend Warner (Lolly Wil. 
lowes, Mr. Fortune’s Maggot) and Valen- 
tine Ackland, a new writer, - protest 
“against the frame of mind, too common, 
which judges the poem by the poet.” By 
lumping 109 poems together in Whether 
a Dove or Seagull without specifying 
which are by Poet Warner, which by Poet 
Ackland, they censpire to baffle lazy read- 
ers, force them to take or leave each 
verse on its own merits. 

Dwelling on an English Parnassus which 
has a_ traditionally bucolic landscape, 
Authors Warner & Ackland have a modem 
liking for slow, casual rhythms, unobtiv- 
sive rhymes, which make their precise met- 
aphors seem more surprising by contrast. 
They have the acute feeling for country 
sights & sounds at which Anglo-Saxon 
poets are sunposed to excel: for them the 
air often seems 

freesia-sweet, 

Piteous, to eye and ear, as a lamb’s bleat, 

Though denied the use of their parents’ 
names, most of the lyrics in Whether a 
Dove or Seagull have a determinedly cas- 
ual stance which suggests a male forbear: 
U. S. Poet Robert Frost, to whom the 
authors acknowledge an obvious debt in 
their dedication. Like him, they refuse 
to sentimentalize their fondness for nature, 
insist on its hostility to humans as well as 
its charm. But while robust Poet Frost 
nevertheless finds permanent solace among 
his Vermont hills and pastures, in the 
minds of Poets Warner & Ackland the 
bryony and woodbine of which they are 
fond are entangled with feelings of tran- 
siency which wither much of their charm. 

Stand up, O homing phantom, stand 

intact and declare 

The goodness of earth the 

you found, 

Ere the wind jolts you, and you vanish 

like the foam. 
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greatest good 


Books of the Week 

CHARLES DICKENS 
—Doubleday, Doran ($3). A serious bi- 
ography by the humorous Canadian econ- 
omist. 

THE ASTONISHING 
Ho!ltby—Macmiillan ($3). 
satire on England, by the able 
of Mandoa, Mandoa! 

THE COLLECTED PROSE OF 
Wvyiir—Kunopf ($3.50). The 
and occasional prose of the late 
euished authoress, collected in one volu! 

THe BEGINNING oF A MorTAt- “Max 
Miller—Dutton ($2.50). The author ¢ ol 
a book about his job (J Cover the Water 
front) now writes a book about his you 

My Lire ano Harp Trwes — James 
Thurber—Harper ($1.75). Very fusitive 
but allegedly autobiographical 

. “ e ; , oa 
many reprinted from the New Yorker,» 
Madcap Thurber. 


N »ly 
Stephen Leacock 


IsLAND—Wini 
authoress 
ELINOR 
four novels 
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pieces, 
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In Caxton's lime 
agen hel 


no paper mill 


ILLIAM CAXTON, 
W ive English printer 
and first knglish editor, 
opened his shop near Westminster Abbey about Mich- 
aelmas, 14.76. 

Although he printed popular works in English — 
making many translations himself—his books were 
graciously accepted by royalty. Caxton’s work largely 
was responsible for the unification of many dialects 
into a standard English, 

Caxton’s paper was imported, as England had no 
paper mill before fourteen ninety three. How a paper 
like Kleerfect would have fitted into the plans of a 
man like Caxton with his ideal of printing for the 
common people. 

The qualities of Kleerfect are qualities that permit 
better popular printing. In 
Kleerfect—The Perfect 
Printing Paper—are com- 
bined in right proportions 
the five qualities long 
sought by printers — all 
at a cost no higher than 


you have been used to 


#6G U S Pat. OFF 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


paying for just printable 
paper. 

The surface of Kleer- 
fect, smooth and without glare, is easy on the eyes. 
The strength is suited to modern, high speed presses. 
The color of Kleerfect permits precise color work 
and its ink absorption insures perfect coverage 
while its opacity is more than sufficient to prevent a 
showing through—even of solid colors — from the 
other side. 

In Kleerfect there is no “two-sidedness.” Both 
sides of the sheet are uniformly surfaced, insuring the 
same printing qualities on the two sides—a decided 
advantage to publishers, printers, advertisers. 

Finally, the price of Kleerfect suits it for popular 
printing, for magazines, catalogs, and the many other 
kinds of printing done for 
publishers and advertisers. 

This advertisement is not 
printed on Kleerfect. See 
printed samples. Please use 
your letterhead and address 
our Advertising Department 


in Chicago. 


MANUFACTURED UNDER US FAT WO. TPI8ORS 


CHICAGO 

South Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK 

122 East 42nd Street 


NEENAH, 


LOS ANGELES 
510 West Sixth Street 


Kimberly Clark Corporation WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Established 1872 











COPYRIGHT 1933, THE TEXAS COMPANY 


.-~ You're right, young man. There 
is a difference. So hold on tight to 
your Fire-Chief hat, for Dad is 
getting a new-car thrill out of the 


old bus once more! 
xk * * 


That new-car thrill can be yours with 
the car you're now driving! We don’t 
mean miracles or an old motor made 
new. We do mean that the Greater Fire- 
Chief Gasoline will make your car faster 
and smoother in action than you ever 
thought possible! 


Greater lire-Chief gives you all the 


“Boy..what a difference!” 


speed, power and responsiveness that a 
fire-engine gasoline must have. And in 
addition, you get anti-knock smoothness 
you never expected at ordinary gaso- 
line prices. 

Try the Greater Fire-Chief for a week. 
Start today. There will be an improve- 
ment in your car—a difference you can 
see and feel and hear! 

THE TEXAS COMPANY « Texaco Petroleum Products 


For a smoother-running 
engine, drain off ‘‘Summer- 
worn’’ oil and refill with 
TEXACO Crack-proof MOTOR 
OIL or WAXFREE HAVOLINE 


MOTOR OIL. 
DRAIN — Fill—then LISTEN! 


Tune in on the Fire-Chief Program, Tuesday Nights, Coast to Coast N. B. C. 


TEXACO #7R2-CHi£F : 
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AT THE PRICE OF REGULAR GASOLINES: 
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